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THE LABOR TROUBLES. 


§S our great Civil War, with all its horrors and sacri- 


fices, tended to close-eontroversies that might have 

been fatal, and to open a new era for the country, 
so the prevailing strife between labor and capital may 
prove to be an ultimate blessing. As in the more 
serious forms of war, the losses and evils must be great 
and immediate, while the benefits may be more remote 
and less easy to discern. It is too soon to take any clear 
account of gains or losses. But some things, on both 
sides, are now apparent. The importance and power of 
organization for the purpose of bettering the condition 
of laboring men are generally acknowledged. We no 
longer treat such organization, though followed by 
strikes and entailing wide suffering, as an evil to be 
stamped out. The New York Chamber of Commerce 
expressed the general view, when it declared that it 
‘* fully recognized the right of all classes of citizens to 
unite in trade or labor associations, and to use all moral 
and Jegal meaus in furtherance of their interests.” We 
have no ‘laboring classes,” marked off by any definite 
or permanent line. So many who are called capitalists 
to-day were laborers yesterday, that sympathy with labor 
aud desire for its elevation pervade all forms of enter- 
prise in which labor is employed. But sympathy ends 
as soon as labor, in its efforts for improvement, passes 
beyond ‘‘moral and legal means.” The capitalist who 
has lately been a laborer, and the laborer who hopes to 
be a capitalist, know equally well that immoral and 
illegal means must lead to ruin. 

This is clearly shown by the temper of the public and 
the Press as exhibited within the last few weeks. Men 
and their actions are weighed in the balance of popular 
judgment all over the country. How clearly people see 
the difference between the motives and aims of such 
leaders of labor as Powderly and Chief Arthur, and such 
agitators as Martin Irons! How swiftly has popular 
coudemnation overtaken the boycott ! How sternly does 
the public judgment approve and uphold the officers of 
the law in punishing violence and conspiracy !_ These are 
good-signs. Much of the disorder that has attended the 
strikes has been caused by foreign laborers, who misun- 
derstand freedom, and mistake it for lawlessness. But 
they can soon be made to understand that this country 
is not free to lawbreakers. It was Mr. Gustav Schwab 
who struck the right chord in the Chamber of Commerce 
in offering this resolution: ‘‘ That it is the paramount 
duty of every American citizen to uphold and strengthen 
the hands of the guardians of the law in maintaining law 
and order as the only possible foundation for the pros- 
perity of the employed as well as the employers.” 

This appeal will be responded to throughout the 
country—in Texas and Missouri as well as in New York 
and Massachusetts. And such an appeal is very oppor- 
tune, for it appears that in Texas a most dangerous 
and remarkable assault upon the law has/lately been 
attempted, Certain local officials in that State who be- 
longed to the Knights of Labor have been expelled 
because they discharged their duties under the law 


when the peace was disturbed by strikes, This is a | 


form of attack that threatens the destruction of the 
foundations of society, If the boycott or any analo- 
gous method of coercion can be safely applied to the 
sheriff, the police officer, the juryman, the lawyer or 
the judge engaged in maintaining public peace and 
punishing crime, then indeed anarchy is close at hand. 

But there is no fear of such a result. In the first 


stages of such an outbreak as that which has been | 
prevailing in the West much is tolerated in the hope | 


of settlement. But when agitators grow bolder from 
immunity, and begin to wreck trains, and invade the 
rights of their felloW-laborers, it is time to put the ma- 
chinery of the law to its full power. 

That stage of the contest has now been reached. In 
the West and South the courts are asserting their au- 
thority with effect, and in New York, last week, forty- 
seven bench-warrants were issued in one day against 
men indicted for conspiracy and coercion. None but 
agitators and demagogues will hesitate ‘‘ to uphold and 
strengthen the guardians of the law” in thus defend- 
ing the foundations of our free government, ‘In 
union there is strength,” but it must be a union for 
good purposes lawfully pursued. In any combination 
to gain any object by violence or intimidation there is 
fatal weakness, for safety compels all the forces of law 
and order to combine against it. 





CHINESE REPRISALS, 


R ECENT mails from China indicate that the Chinese 
Xv are thoroughly aroused by the outrages lately 


committed upon their brethren in this country. It has | 


tong been felt among those acquainted with the Chinese 
character that the crimes which have from time to time 
been perpetrated against the Chinamen living in San 
Francisco or Seatt'e put in jeopardy the life and property 
of the Americans living in Canton or Whampoa. Ameri- 


can merchants and American missionaries reside in all 

of China, The hatred of foreigners is by no means 
dead in the Celestial Empire. The Viceroy is the head 
of the anti-foreign party. Certain sections of the country 
are infested with ‘‘sand-lot orators,” who would gladly 
inflame the people to violence against the despised aliens. 
The reports of the outrages committed on this shore of 
the Pacific are at once transmitted to the other shore. 
The maltreatment, the boycotting, the destruction of 
property, the destitution and -the murders which the 
Chinese here suffer are soon known in their native coun- 
try, and the fires of revenge, it is evident, are in certain 
provinces—especially in Kwan-Tung, whence come a con- 
siderable share of our Chinese population—burning hotly. 
This point of reprisals is, therefore, an important con- 
sideration which our Government can ill afford to neglect. 
For the safety of American citizens dwelling in China, 
safety to the life and property of Chinese citizens dwell- 
ing in the United States should be assured. 

A stock argument for the exclusion of the Chinese 
is that they do not identify themselves with this coun- 
try ; that the purpose of their immigration is purely 
pecuniary ; that they ~ome to make money ; and that 
their savings are transmitted to their native country. 
The Chinese may well urge the same argument in be- 
half of the expulsion of Americans. Americans do not 
identify themselves with the Chinese ; they go to China 
for the purpose of making money ; and when they have 
made what they regard as sufficient, they at once shake 
the dust of the Chinese cities off their feet. The argu- 
ment which underlies the matter of reprisals is quite 
as strong for the Chinese claims as for the American. 

Considerations of a more material character might 
also be urged. Strange as it may seem, the navy of 
China is superior to the navy of the United States, 
and the coast defenses of China are far more ade- 
quate than the fortifications which are supposed to 
guard our Pacific borders. Canton, for instance, is 
thoroughly equipped for defensive and offensive war- 
fare. Chinese men-of-war could bombard San Fran- 
cisco with much greater ease than American men-of- 
war could overthrow Canton. It is indeed true, as 
a correspondent writing from that city affirms, that, 
‘should occasion ever arise, it would be much better 
for our Government not to think of using force, how- 
ever grave the condition of affairs might become, as it 
would be only courting humiliation.” 


THE EDUCATION OF CLERGYMEN. 
HE reports of the Commissioner of Education for the 
fourteen years from 1870 to 1884 show a somewhat 
curious fact about the education of preachers—namely, 
that while the number of preachers has steadily kept 
pace with our increase of population and with the growth 


work at the theological schools has scarcely inereased at 
all. In 1870 there were of all the religious sects 43,000 
preachers in the United States ; in 1880 the number has 
increased to 64,000, and during the last five years a cor- 
responding rate of addition has been maintained. The 
increase not only of church property and of the number 
of churches and their membership, but of the number of 
preachers, also shows that the complaint so often made 
‘that the churches are losing ground is not supported by 
facts, They have kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, with the increase of the value of property, indeed 
with the volume of our advancing civilization in every 
feature. “Missionary work at home and abroad, the con- 
tributions of the churches to education, their contribu- 
tions also to all the humane and elevative movements of 
our more complex life, to the relief of suffering, to the 
progress of education—to every good cause—have been 
extended commensurately with the widening of the field 
for usefulness, The progress of the churches is as indis- 
putable as the progress of railroads or of manufacturing. 

But while all this has been going on, the number of 
men who are frained for the pulpit at our theological 
schools has remained almost stationary. In 1870 there 
| were 3,254 students at theological seminaries, and after 
| falling back a few hundred on some years, and gain- 
| ing a few hundred on the other years, the number in 
1875 reached 5,234. Then there was another decrease 
for the two following years ; and in 1884 (the latest year 
for which the statistics have been published) there were 
only 5,290—but 56 more than there were nine years 
earlier. “Yet during this period from 1870 to 1884 the 
number,of theological schools was almost doubled, hay- 
ing increased from 80 to 146; and the number of teach- 
ers of theology from 339 to 750. 

The obvious conclusion from this curious showing is 
that the increase in the ministry is almost wholly of 
men who have not had special theological training. 
They come from the people by that religious impulse 
to which the pulpit of all times (except those of great 
spiritual lethargy) has owed the most of its great 
names. This does not mean that the greatér number 
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| small proportion of the men who devote themselves 
| to the ministry have chosen their calling in their youth 
and prepared themselves for it by special and uninter- 
| rupted training. The -impulse, or ‘‘ call,” has come to 
| them while preparing for or pursuing other vocations. 
| We suspect that the smallness of the proportion of the 

clergy of all sects that is prepared for work at the 

theological schools is a surprise to the preachers them- 


of the churches, the number who are trained for pulpit* 


of preachers are not educated; it means only that a | 








selves and to most church people. But it is an evidence 
of the genuineness of the impulse which the great 
mass of clergymen have felt and. followed. -It argues 
only that our preachers are not made by sqtiare and 
rule, and that most of them learn theology and the 
humanities alike directly from the great school of ex- 
perience. Theology as a mere science appeals to no 
greater number of men than it did two decades ago; 
but religion, with its inspirations and its hopes, con- 
tinues to widen its appeal and to extend its conquests- 








JEFFERSON DAVIS AT MONTGOMERY. 


rf\HE return of Jefferson Davis to the State capital 

where he took the oath to dismember the Union 
just twenty-five years ago was last week made the occa- 
sion of one of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
recent years. The aforetime leader of the Southern 
cause was welcomed with houors befitting a hero return- 
ing from victorious fields. He spoke the simple truth 
when he said that the demonstration exceeded that 
which welcomed him when he assumed: the Presidency 
of the Confederacy. One would have supposed that the 
contrast between that day and this would have inspired 
him with something of sympathy with the living present 
and its dominant ideas. But Jefferson Davis remains 
unchanged. He still persists in misrepresenting the 
facts of history in his attempts to justify the war of 
secession. Thus he said at Montgomery: ‘‘ You have 
passed through the terrible ordeal of war which Alabama 
did not seek. When she felt her wrongs too grievous 
for further toleration, she sought a peaceable solution.” 
Now, the indisputable truth of history is that Alabama 
did seek the ordeal of war, and did not seek a peace 
able solution for her real or imaginary wrongs. Mr. 
Davis is equally perverse and unfortunate in his in- 
sistence upon the doctrine of State sovereignty, and 
his denial of the supremacy of the nation. The question 
of the right of the whole people to protect themselves 
against the attempt of the people of a single State to 
withdraw from the Union has been settled, definitely 
and finally, and if Mr. Davis should talk and theorize 
for a thousand years, he could not change the fact, or 
answer even one of the hundred arguments proving 
the sovereignty, the supremacy of the Republic, and 
illuminating our whole political history from Hamilton 
and Marshall to Jackson and Lincoln. 

But while it is to be regretted that Mr. Davis persists 
in his adherence to old fallacies, it is gratifying to know 
that, so far as his utterances betray hostility to the Gov- 
ernment, they find no echo in the hearts of the Southera 
people. It was natural that, as the most prominent re- 
maining figure of a struggle which they then conceived 
to be right, Southern men should welcome him with en- 
thusiastic admiration. An interest attaches to his per- 
sovality which is at once natural and peculiar, and mani- 
festations like that at Montgomery should not occasion 
surprite. But the incidents of the day showed that the 
demonstration was personal; only Mr. Davis himself 
sought to give it any other significance. The flag of the 
nation floated everywhere in proof of the absolute loyalty 
of the people and their unconditional acquiescence i: the 
results of the war. Had Mr. Davis asked them the ques- 
tion, they would have told him almost unanimously that 
they would not, if they could, go back to the old order of 
affairs. And the people of every other State are pre- 
cisely of the same mind. Such being the prevalent sen- 
timent among the masses of the South, the country can 
afford to regard with entire complacency the efforts of 
Mr. Davis to justify a fallen cause by a perversion of 
the facts of history. 








EIGHT HOURS A DAY’S WORK. 


ABOR contests and discussions will never be settled 
on the ground of sympathy. Generous emotion is 

of heavenly origin, and is the source of charity ; but 
work-day wages must be fixed on business principles 
exclusively, and by the parties immediately concerned. 
The question whether eight hours shall be a day’s 


| work is a complex one, and the answer to it depends 


on various considerations. At the outset it may safely 
be assumed that ten hours’ wages will not be paid for 
eight hours’ work. It may also be assumed that in most 
cases the measure of wages paid is not the only point 
at issue: it is the enforced idleness of costly machinery 
and the whole complicated plant which is at the base 
of manzfacture. There are no doubt a good many in- 
dustries in which, by concurrence of employers and 
employed, eight hours may be substituted for ten hours 
as a day’s work, but the change must be accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction of wages. It is to be re- 
membered that at least one-half (Atkinson says two- 
thirds) of all the laborers in the country are so employed 
that an eight-hour law could not apply to them at all— 
as fishermen, or miners, or railroad men, or farmers, or 
the hundreds of thousands working by the piece. What 
would be done with these industrial masses ? 
Moreover, a law declaring that no man should work 
more than eight hours a day would, of course, be un- 
constitutional; and if the hours were not limited by 
law, would not the most ambitious work over hours, 
and so practically annul the “regulation”? In other 
words, can any rule of labor be adopted which will 
prevent the most ivdustrious from earning as much as 
he can, or which will keep the most active, alert, as- 


nay 
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piring, avaricious, frugal, sober and efficient men from 
getting to the top and keeping there? Undoubtedly, if 
all boys and girls were taught trades, so that all men 
and women could work effectively, the general thrift 
would be greatly increased, and the average day of the 
laborer might be shortened at both ends; but no man 
can get something for nothing, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if any new-fangled invention will be able to 
set aside the indestructible law of supply and demand, 
or reduce to a dead level of mediocrity the good and 
bad, the trained and the ignorant, the intelligent and 
the stupid, the industrious and the lazy, and all the 
varied sorts and classes of workingmen. 








HOME RULE—A HISTORIC PARALLEL. 


HERE can scarcely be a doubt that the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland will finally triumph. Whether local self- 
government shall come in one Parliament on College Green or 
in four Parliaments, one for each of the great provinces of Con- 
naught, Ulster, Leinster and Munster, which was Richard Lalor 
Sheil’s plan, submitted to the British Ministry fifty years ago, and 
which received the sanction of Peel and Wellington, cannot, of 
course, be foretold. It is quite probable that Gladstone will be 
compelled to modify his. present plan ;and should he do so, the 
adoption of four provincial Parliaments, with the retention of 
the Irish members in the British House of Commons, would be 
a natural solution of the problem. 

The fact that Mr. Gladstone will have to present his Home 
Rule Bill in its perfected shape to the Queen for her signature 
reminds us of a parallel case in 1829, when the Duke of Welling- 
ton presented the Catholic Emancipation Bill to George IV. for 
his signature. The antipathy of the ‘‘corpulent Adonis” to that 
measure was even more .pronounced than Queen Victoria’s dis- 
like of Home Rule, and the scene in Windsor Castle on that 
memorable morning in 1829 was, as may be imagined, at once 
significant and picturesque. 

Sir Philip Knighton, the King’s private secretary, says that 
the King went to bed, declaring to the Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham that “‘he had enough courage to lose his crown and his 
head, but that he would sooner, like Mutius Scevola, burn his 
hand off than sign that damnable Bill.” When Sir Philip told 
the King the next day that the Duke of Wellington had arrived, 
and waited to see him, it required all the tact of the marchioness 
to induce His Majesty to receive him. When the Duke entered 
the royal cabinet, the marchicness had discreetly disappeared, 
and the visitor was received in frigid silence. 

The King was seated on a sofa with a table before him. The 
~ Duke bowed, and laid the Bill on the table. “I will not sign it, 
Duke!” said the King. The Duke took up a pen, dipped it in 
the ink, and looking the angry sovereign in the eye, put it be 
fore him. “Your Majesty must sign it!” For a moment the 
victor of Waterloo and the wretched’ despot looked-each other 
squarely in the face. The King took up the pen, dashed, rather 
than wrote, his signature to the Bill, and throwing both the 
document and the pen on the floor, left the cabinet. The Iron 
Duke picked up the Bill and the pen, and attaching his own 
signature as witness, left the room and departed for London. 

This was the first great step towards the regeneration of Ire- 
land. The next was in 1846, when Peel and Wellington repealed 
the Corn Laws, which had for centuries been considered the “pak 
laditim of British power. To test public opinion, Sir Robert Peel 
empowered Mr, Baillie Cochran, Member of Parliament for Ayr- 
shire, to co-operate with Mr. Gladstone in forming a Quarterly 
Review, in which he would announce the approaching innovation 
in the British Constitution. A month before the new Parlia- 
ment met, the first number of the New Quarterly Review was 
issued. It contained an article on ‘The Corn Laws,” dictated by 
Sir Robert Peel, and in the handwriting of his son, Frederick 
Peel, since a member of Parliament, but never prominent in 
politics, The secret of the authorship leaked out through the in- 
discretion of Dr. Worthington, the editor of the New Quarterly, 
and Lord George Bentinck, the lead::¢ of the Protectionists, openly 
taxed Sir Robert Peel with the authorship. The Premier un- 
blushingly denied it, but nobody believed him. 

The abrogation of the Corn Laws helped on Home Rule, and 
the new reform of 1867, and the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church has done still more ; until now we stand on the thresh- 
old of a great event, which will prove whether a country which 
has produced a Burke, an O’Connell, a Sheridan, a Wellington, a 
Palmerston, a Canning, a Sheil, a Goldsmith, a Moore, in the past, 
and a Dufferin, a Wolseley, a Roberts, a Maclise, a Faraday, and 
others too numerous to mention, in the present, is or is not fit 
to govern itself. Charles Stewart Parnell and his band of eighty 
six Irishmen must answer the question. 








THE MISUSE OF INJUNCTIONS. 


T= acts of judges, compelled as they are to live in ‘‘ the fierce 

light of publicity,” are peculiarly susceptible of misconstruc- 
tion either by disappointed litigants or by an uninformed public. 
This is their misfortune ; but on the other hand, it is rare that any 
general public interest is taken in complaints of judicial acts, and 
it is also rare that lawyers are courageous enough to defy the 
power of a judge by preferring formal charges. There has been 
ho general investigation of the judiciary in this city for fifteen 
years, a fact which we should gladly accept as evidence of its high 
character, Yet it is also true there have been reasons for grave 
dissatisfaction, and of these the strongest is the practical annul- 
ment of the laws by the indiscriminate granting of injunctions. 
The injunction has played a conspicuous part in all kinds of rail- 
road litigation, in the granting of franchises, and in the pi ion 
of criminals, and in the hands of Justice Donohue of the Supreme 
Court this power has been wielded in a way to cause the prepara- 
tion of formal charges by the Bar Association. It is to this Asso- 
ciation that citizens naturally look to preserve the integrity of the 
Benehjand its members, who have at last found courage enough to 
incur the displeasure of a judge, certainly have a peculiar right to 
inquire into the administration of justice. 

Judge Donohue's case is yet to be tried, and the large minority 
vote in the Association against the adoption of a report recom- 
mending judicial investigation shows that there are many lawyers 
ho believe in his innocence. ‘The memorial to the Legislature 
adopted by the Association refers particularly to ‘twelve obnox- 
lous orders to show cause why injunctions should not issue against 
the Police a nt, with temporary stays, and to two causes 
between private parties in which oppressive orders were issued.” 
Four imjunctions were obtained in 1880 and 1881 at the suit of the 

an Jockey Club to prevent the arrest of bookmakers. 
Under the protection of these injunctions, which were dissolved as 


soon as racing was ended, betting was actively carried on in defi-* 
ance of existing laws. Another injunction was issued to prevent 
arrests at a Madison Square walking match in 1882, and a fourth 
for a similar purpose at the suit of the Jerome Park Company in 
1883. Others were issued to prevent the police from making 
arrests for baseball-playing on Sunday, and others still restraining 
them from arrests for violations of the excise law, as, for example, 
the sale of liquors after midnight at “shady” French balls in the 
Academy of Music. Whatever reasons there may have been for 
their granting, it is clear enough that these injunctions prevented 
the enforcement of laws upon our statute-books. It is assumed 
by the petitioners that Judge Donohue “ acted without legal right 
and for a corrupt purpose.” This latter point has not to our 
knowledge been established, but Judge Donohue’s assiduity in 
the discharge of his duties does not relieve him from the appear- 
ance of having used injunctions improperly. 

Nevertheless, as his counsel pointed out, his position is not an 
exceptional one. Other judges of the Supreme and of other 
courts have taken the same view, and have issued similar injunc- 
tions against the police. This, of course, does not excuse Judge 
Donohue if his acts were illegal and corruptly inspired, but it 
does suggest the neccessity of some action to prevent the abuse 
of the enjoining power. Mr. Joseph H. te says: ‘ Hun- 
dreds of injunctions have been issued in ti upreme Court, the 
Superior Court and the Court of Common Pleas, interfering with 
the administration of criminal law and in otheg;ways improper.” 
Mr. Choate called for an investigation into 1 adminis- 
tration of justice in the Courts of Record in city, but his 
suggestion was, unwisely as it seems to wg voted down. The 
action of the Bar Association, however, canno il to limit, for a 
time at least, the misuse of injunctions, and We trust judges 
may learn a needed lesson. The injunction is an extreme mea- 
sure, and its frequent employment in the interests of law-break- 
ers and wealthy corporations is a sign of demoralization which 
must be checked, however severe the remedies may be. 


+ 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HILE the reports from Greece are somewhat indefinite, the 
indications now are that war will be averted. Early last 
week it was announced that the Government, yielding to the ad- 
vice of France, had agreed to disarm, and this determination 
was subsequently carried out, though apparently with some reluct- 
ance. Four steamers, which were being fitted out as cruisers, 
have already been disarmed ; the order for the dispatch of troops 
to the front has been recalled, and it is expected that gradually 
matters will be restored to a peace basis. While the demand of the 
Powers insisted upon unconditional surrender, it is regarded as 
probable that Turkey will be induced to cede a portion of the 
disputed territory to Greece. It is understood that both France 
and Russia are endeavoring to secure such a settlement of the 
difficulty. 

In Great Britain the agitation of the Home Rule questi@n con- 
tinties with increased interest. One of the most significant events 
of thg last week was the reappearance of Lord Hartington as an 
assailant of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. Ata meeting in Lancashire, 
he said that no alterations would remove the objections to the 
Home Rule schemejjand he added that if h agro secure itg 
‘Withdrawal, he would head an independent party’ against it. At 
the same meeting a letter was read from Mr. John Bright, de- 
claring that “it would be a calamity for epee if measures 
.of the transcendent magnitude of Mr. Gladstone’s should 5 ac- 
cepted on the authority of any leader, however eminent.” The 
Premier, who is evidently growing restive under the as to 
ewhich he is exposed, has written to the Press in correcti@m of 
statements made by one of his critics, and declaring”emphatieally 
that, in his opinion, Home Rule ia a source, not of danger, but of 
strength. There is a statement that Mr. Chamberlain will intro- 
duce in the House of Commons an amendment in opposition to 
the Land Bill, and that, if he should do so, the whole matter may 
go uver ; but the report lacks confirmation. The National Liberal 
Federation of Scotland have adopted resolutions favoring the 
Gladstone Home Rule Bill. 

A crisis is impending in the Spanish Cabinet, owing to the re- 
fusal of the other Ministers to yield to the demands of Sejiior 
Camacho, the Minister of Finance, for economy in the Budget, 
which he insists is necessary.—The situation in Burmah is still 
somewhat critical, While order prevails at Mandalay, the country 
and central districts are infested with rebels, and to add to the 
troubles of the British, cholera has attacked their troops with 
great violence, compelling one regiment to abandon its advance 
movement and go into camp.—This year’s Paris Salon is inferior 
to those of recent years. There is a paucity of valuable historical 
works, and the exhibition is weak in other respects, 








Tue Herald says that “if the strikers (on the Gould system) 
now declare the strike off and seek work quietly where they can, 
it will be a virtual vindication of the Order.” This recalls John 
Phenix’s famous victory over an invader of his printing office : 
“‘There was a blow. Somebody fell. We got up. There was an- 
other grapple. Then, by a sudden movement, we brought our 
back in contact with the bed of our printing-press, when, fixing 
his hands in our hair and our nose in his mouth, we had him.” 





TEMPERANCE legislation is becoming so popular in Canada, and 
is being so generally resorted to with success in fighting rum and 
the rumseller, that, before long, liquor-dealers will realize that 
their occupation is gone, so far as the Dominion is concerned, On 
the 1st of May the Scott Act went into effect, for the first time, in 
twenty-two counties and cities in that country: The total number 
of counties and cities in which the Act is now in force is sixty- 
three, containing probably more than a third of the entire popula- 
tion of Canada, 





Tue harp that once “shed its soul of music through Tara’s 
Hall” does so no more ; not only because Tara’s Hall no longer 
exists, but also for the reason that the harp itself has crossed the 
sea. Recently there arrived in New York a relic which nearly all 
Irishmen will regard as sacred, the harp of O’Carolan, the last of 
the Irish bards, It is claimed that it is over eight hundred years 
old, and that it was played before the last of the Irish kings, It 
has long been preserved as a relic in the O'Connor family, and will 
no doubt attract a great deal of attention at a forthcoming Irish 
musical festival, at which it is to be exhibited in this city. 





Buiipine enterprises in Chicago seem likely to be almost en- 
tirely paralyzed by strikes of the brickmakers, who demand a 
reduction of hours from ten to eight without any reduction of 
wages. In one case the demand for a reduction of hours was actu- 





ally coupled with another for an advance in wages of twenty per 
cent. upon present rates. Altogether, there are 38,000 men em- 


ployed in the seventy brickyards of the city, and should all these 
be compelled to suspend operations for any length of time, serious 
consequences will ensue in all branches of the building trade. The 
wages heretofore paid have ranged from $2.50 to $3.25 a day, and 
when it is considered that some forms of skilled labor command a 
lower rate of compensation, it would seem that the brickmakers 
are already fairly and adequately paid. To expect that employers 
will pay twenty per cent. above these rates for two hours’ less work 
per diem is simply preposterous, 





NotwitHstanpine their show of indignation over the refusal 
of the President to furnish the papers in the case of. the sus- 
pension of George M. Duskin, as United States District Attorney 
for Alabama, the Republicans of the Senate have finally con- 
firmed his successor—thus violating their own resolution that all 
such nominations must be rejected. So far as appears, there was 
no contest whatever over the confirmation, which, to say the 
least, is a little surprising, in view of the bitterness exhibited a 
little while since by Mr. Edmunds and others. ‘But perhaps the 
Vermont Senator begins at length to realize that he has been mak- 
ing a great pether about a very small matter, and is anxious that 
the whole controversy shall be forgotten just as soon as possible. 





TuE long contest of the people of New York city with a gas 
monopoly seems at last crowned with victory. The passage of the 
Thomas Bill and the Reilly Bill through the Legislature in the 
face of a large and active lobby, heavily laden with ‘ boodle,” 
makes it tolerably certain that our citizens will hereafter obtain 
gas at $1.25 a thousand feet, which still allows a sufficient profit 
to manufacturers, At the same time, there is a chance that the 
proposed reform may fail through the reluctance of capital to 
come to the rescue and avail itself of the provisions of the Bill. It 
would seem that Messrs. Thurber, Gardiner, Shedwood, and others 
who have been foremost in backing the measure, should promptly 
come to the front, raise the $2,500,000 required, and provide the 
city with some ‘anti-monopoly gas” on the heels of their success. 
They should not be backward in coming forward. 





THE projectors of vast railroad exterprises who have been 
aided in completing ,their roads by Government loans generally 
regard the money lent as a gift, and think it no wrong to cheat 
the people collectively, however reluctant they may be to do so 
in individual cases, There are, however, exceptions to all rules, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company can fairly be credited 
with the almost unique distinction of having acted honestly 
towards the Government which helped it out of its difficulty. 
The loan of $30,000,000 advanced to the company: by the public 
treasury has been paid within a few days, so that the company 
is now altogether independent of the State Government. Here 
is an example which those who built our own Northern Pacific 
Railway and other roads upon loans ofethe Government credit 
might emulate with honor to themselves and profit to the people. 





A rEporT that an American fishing-vessel had been seized by 
the Canadian authorities for infringement of the fishing laws 
caused, last week, quite a sensation, both in this country and 
England. All the leading London journals commented upon the 
circumstance, for the most part in a friendly spirit, the Times 
advising that it would be wiser for Canada not to insist upon 
her “full rights” in the existing dispute? Fortunately, the report 
turned out to be untrue, and the “excitement speedily subsided. 
Real difficulties, however, may at any moment arise, and some 
method of averting a coilision should, if possible, be devised. The 
London Pall Mall Gazette advocates the formation of a supreme 
and permanent court, to consist of two Americans, two English- 
man, and a fifth person selected by these four, for the settlement 
of all fisheries disputes ; and there is no apparent reason why 
the suggestion should not be adopted. 





Tue American people will be likely to give cordial approval 
to the proposition to make general recognition in 1892 of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of this continent. 
Other nations will doubtless celebrate that great occasion, and 
we. should be ready to give harmonious and enthusiastic co-opera- 
ation, It is surprising that the 12th of October, the day on which 
Columbus sighted San Salvador, has not been made a national 
holiday—especially as it is remote from other holidays, and at a 
time of year when a distinctive Autumn festival is needed. In 
Italy and Spain the name of Columbus is far more honored than 
here: cities have named streets after him, dedicated parks to 
him, and set up his colossal statue in their central plazas, The 
American Historical Association is busy calling attention to the 
need of co-operation for the celebration of 1892, and its timely 
action in consulting President Cleveland about it will stir up 
general interest in the matter. 





Ir looks as if the Bill in Congress “for the extension of the 
debt of the Union Pacific Railroad” were only another scheme to 
enable that road to perpetually ignore its obligations to the United 
States Government. It has always defaulted in its interest, and 
that interest to the amount of nearly four million dollars a year is 
paid annually out of the Federal Treasury. The Union Pacific is 
now behind sixteen millions in overdue interest, and the Central 
some nineteen millions. This Bill provides that the roads shall 
pay to the United States nearly three millions a year—considerably 
less than the United States annually pays out for the defaulted 
interest! Why should these roads, which have never paid up their 
interest, have any further favors from the Treasury they have 
constantly depleted ? Why should the Government’s mortgage be 
extended for seventy years more? It is simply astounding that a 
committee of Congress should unanimously report such a Bill for 
passage, and that members should look with serious favor on a 
measure drawn in the interest of defaulted corporations, 





Durina his long career as a lawyer, George Ticknor Curtis has 
never appeared to greater disadvantage than when defending Mor- 
monism and approving polygamy before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Elder Lorenzo Snow is serving out a long sentence 
in the Utah Penitentiary for cohabitation with seven women, hav- 
ing been tried and convicted under the Edmunds Act. The case 
was brought before the United States Supreme Court on appeal. 
The venerable Mr. Curtis not only defended him, as lawy: rs feet 
bound to defend their clients, but he praised Utah, declared that 
polygamy was “not injurious to the public welfare,” and that the 
Mormon wives were “‘ women as pure as any in the world—women 
who come of the best blood of New England.” Mr. Curtis came 
hither from Boston, and some curiosity will befelt to know what 
his Puritan cousins will think of this classification. ~The fact that 
he has considerably passed the allotted span of the Psalmist may 
have something to do with the venerable man’s remarkable plea ; 
but it is certainly sharply at variance with American notions of 
civilization, and it is not believed that even the most antique of 





the Supreme Judges will be found to indorse the lawyer's view. 
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GREAT BRITAIN.— MR. GLADSTONE EXPLANING HIS HOME RULE BILL TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, BULGARIA.— MRS. LEOKADIE REGUTENKO, FEMALE 
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FRANCE.— LIEUT. PALAT, ASSASSINATED BY THE BEDOUINS. 
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CITY FLY VS. COUNTRY WORM. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—A DAY AMONG THE FISHERMEN OF PIKE COUNTY. 
FROM SKETCHES BY JOS. BECKER.—SEE PAGE 183. 
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THE STEPS AHEAD, 


How can I go? 
How rise, and take the path and know 
I have no hand to hold, no face 
To meet me on the way at any place? 


I stand 
Just where I held his hand. 
I look— 
Just here the wind hath shook 
His gold curls, and his feet 
This far came with me: let me then but repeat, 
Just standing where I am, 

All that his lips said, sacred as a psalm, 
While we were moving on, before I knew 
His footsteps would stop here. So new 
The way looks on beyond; if-tcould stay ; 

If 1 could but live over, day by day, 

The sweet gone-by: if I could be 
Found waiting where he left me—but I see 
A step ahead which I must take: 

What that my heart should break ; 

What that I cry— 

Or am too weak to lift on high 
A cry for pity?—I must go; 

Reach out for other hands; know 
The bleak places of new hills: be strong; 
Carry my burden all along 
The uphill road : leave 
All our footprints in the path, which, in and out, 
weave 
On together until now; must take 
The new step on alone, and make 
My eyes lift to the sun, and look 
At purple hill, and throbbing brook, 

And make 
My hands reach out again, to take 
Flowers that will grow against my feet, and keep 
Reminding me I have no other hands to put them 

° in. Steep 
Be the way or level, can it matter now? 

If I must leave his footsteps does it matter how ? 
If | must go; walk just the same, 
Withott his love-lips murmuring my name, 

I only know 
It cannot matter much the way I go, 
So that the path leads high, 
Leads closer, every day, towards the sky; 
Leads, as God wills, towards the meeting-place 
Where I shall look upon my angel's face. 
Summit, N. J. Gro. KLINGLE, 


CONISTON’S COURTSHIP. 
A BRIEF IN THREE SHEFTs. 
By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


OHN GORDON ANNESLEY, Ear! of Coniston, 
J sat in the cabin of the Brighton boat, read- 
ing his evening paper. He had just folded 
and put in his pocket a long letter from his friend 
and partner, Sir Campbell Frazer, in which that 
gentleman announced that affairs at the Ranch of 
San Rosalie were going on perfectly, but that he 
must beg his ‘‘dear old Jack” to put off his sail- 
ing date just a fortnight, as he now found that he 
could not be in New York possibly before the close 
of the month (October) or later. 

Coniston was in the midst of a frown over this 
piece of intelligence as he glanced over the paper. 
He hated America and the Americans ; he longed 
to put the sea between himself and this displeas- 
ing nation ; he yearned for ‘‘ shooting” and the 
Highlands ; he scorned the gayeties of all the 
American watering-places, and stopped at the 
Pavilion—solely, as he openly avowed, because 
Brighton was an English name for a place, and 
for the other reason that here he was within an 
hour of Pier 38, North River, and could step on 
board a Guion boat at almost a moment's warning. 
Coniston, therefore, chafed under the infliction 
of an additional fortnight in the land of his loath- 
ing. Albeit the Ranch of San Rosalie was adding 
a considerable number of thousands to his in- 
come, he still—just at this particular moment— 
wished it at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Perhaps, too, he mingled with the afflictions of 
the exile some memories of Lady Cicely Howard, 
and the strange penchant he had had for her 
during the last London season, 

However this may be, Coniston’s vacant eyes at 
this juncture took in a very neat little figure as it 
advanced in the cabin ; it was followed by another 
—a plump middle-aged lady’s figure, much bur- 
dened with shawls and wraps, and evidently in 
deadly peril of a draught, for before seating itself, 
both the neat little figure and the plump duenna 
examined carefully the fastenings of all adjacent 
windows. 

“This one seems tightly closed, Aunt Dorinda,” 
the girl said, in her clear, light voice, 

**Horrible American tone, calculated to lacerate 
a fog !” mentally commented his lordship, 

**No, Polly, no; I am sure——” 

** Polly! ye gods !” soliloquized the earl. “Sug- 
gestive solely of comic opera, milkmaids and 
parrots, And she has short hair !—he never could 
abide a short-haired woman. And she was small, 
Small women had always, from youth up, consti- 
tuted his pet aversion! Dressed in brown ; brown 
as a color was distressing, in fact it was no color 
atall!” Coniston had all his nation's prejudice 
in favor of brilliant hues. 

She is alert, bright, vivacious ; all that a woman 
should not be ; what a contrast to Cicely, who 
was the perfection of languor, dreaminess and 
repose !—and yet Cicely was sometimes rather of 
a bore. 

He wondered if this young person was a bore ? 
Now that he inspected her, he observed that she 
had a certain reticence of face and manner that 
was wholly un-American. She had scen him look- 
ing at her, of course. By Jove! where was his 
paper? on the floor! and yet for some inscrutable 
reason she did not return his gaze squarely out of 
those large eyes of hers. It was strange! It struch 
Coniston as a remarkable fact, worth recording, 
that he had encountered one American girl who 
declined to reciprocate the delicate attentions of 
his eyes. 

Why! there came Bradford! such a capital 
fellow for an American. 


Bradford knew her. 
4 She smiled at Bradford, and allowed him to sit 
beside her, and gave him her wrap to hold. __.. 

To be sure, Coniston remembered that he had 
always thought Bradford very much of a cad, and 
not a nice fellow by any means. 

And Bradford held her wrap, and they all went 
off the boat together in the friendliest sort of 
fashion, with the maid trotting after them with 
the satchels and dogs. 

No, he had always had a special aversion for 
that Bradford! And as for small women, with 
short hair, dressed in brown—well, his disgust for 
them was not to be measured by any language. 

Nevertheless, as Coniston wilily argued with 
himself, ‘‘a man must fill up his time”; so, in an 
off-hand way he just intimated to Bradford that 
he didn’t care—if the opportunity offered—if he 
did introduce him to Mrs.Waddle and her niece, 
Miss Grey. 

Bradford was apparently magnanimous ; be- 
sides, he had never presented an earl to Miss Grey 
before—and he did the deed with satisfaction to 
himself at least. 

Miss Grey bowed slowly to Coniston, and then 
she turned her attention to a groupof lady friends 
sitting near, leaving Coniston to the agreeable 
knowledge that he was at liberty to salute her 
the next time he met her on the piazza or the 
corridor. : 

It didn’t satisfy him. 

He went off and smoked a cigar, and conjured 
up Cicely in the fragrance of the Havana. 

Even Cicely did not seem to be as complete a 
boon as he had fancied she ought to be. 

For five days he wandered up and down, and 
round and round the hotel, ‘‘ lounging,” he called 
it; but the more correct term to describe these 
peregrinations would be—politely chasing Polly 
Grey. 

Finally he beheld her alone. Neither aunt nor 
Bradford nor friends—Heaven be praised !—were 
anywhere about. 

He drew near the big rocker, where she sat with 
a book in her lap ; and suddenly Coniston remem- 
bered that he should have to say something be- 
yond ‘‘ good-morning,” and for the first time in 
forty-one years he actually wondered what it 
should be. 

- She spared him the attempt, however, and 
glancing up, said: 

* Ah! good-morning ; you have been up in town, 
I suppose, ever since the day Mr. Bradford pre- 
sented you?” 

“Up in town!” This was too much, when he 
had followed her like a detective the entire 
time. 

Coniston looked feebly at her, and then he 
laughed, and his fair face flushed as he ventured 
to sit down on the piazza-step at her feet. Polly 
glanced down inquiringly with steady, demure 
eyes. 

**No,” he cried. ‘‘ Miss Grey, I’ve been most of 
the time about a yard and a quarter away from 
you ; but you never seemed to see me!” 

“How strange!” Polly says, wonderingly. 
‘* Most people would have seen you, now, wouldn’t 
they?” 

‘“‘Women always have before,” he assents, with 
a sigh. 

‘*Then you must have rejoiced in a change, 
didn’t you? Variety is so pleasant to an appetite 
jaded by sameness !” 

**No,” he answers: ‘I didn’t enjoy it at all. 
T'll tell you,” he says, looking up at her with wide, 
clear eyes ; “‘ to be frank, I hate American women, 
and you’re the only one who ever inspired me with 
the slightest” 

Coniston stops short ; there is something in his 
listener’s face that marks an unerring period in 
his reckless speech. 

‘*Well ?” she asks, sweetly and clearly, ‘‘ ‘—the 
slightest’ ?” 

The English language is Coniston’s native 
tongue, but it fails him now; he feels the warm 
blood suffusing his face as his mind runs after 
an elusive woman. 

“Ah, I see; there are some things so much 
better implied than expressed. But I am so mat- 
ter-of-fact that I must translate your mute elo- 
quence, Lord Coniston——”" At this instant Conis- 
ton is lost in calculating how many minutes he 
can stand this present temperature of his head 
and face—‘“‘ into words, or a word—curiosity, eh ? 
Come, be twice frank—is it not so?” 

**You may christen it curiosity, and call it so, 
pro tem., if you choose, Miss Grey, but——” 

The earl again falters. 

“Oh!” cries the girl, with a little impatient 
wave of her hand, and throwing back her pretty 
blonde head ; ‘how I abhor Englishmen! They 
are so in terror of even their minor emotions. A 
Frenchman, a German, ar Italian, any other 
nationality in the world is ready, eager to put his 
flirtatious propensities into the most delicious 
language ; but an Englishman !”— she shudders— 
‘*he stops to wonder what he is about to feel, and 
lo! the emotion vanishes ! ha! ha! ha!” 

Miss Grey laughs a long, musical, ringing laugh. 
Coniston looks at her, and he wonders if he has 
ever really seen her until this morning? She 
looks like the brightest part of the sunshine as 
she sits there in it, mocking him. 

‘* Perhaps we do avoid putting what you call 
our ‘flirtatious propensities’ into words; but if 
you will permit me to say so, an Englishman is 
only too ready to speak out that which he really 
feels !” 

“Qo they ever ‘feel’ anything outside the 
hunting-jield and the House of Commons?” she 
asks, provokingly. 

He smiles as he looks at her. 

“T will tell you sonie day.” 

Not long after Coniston rides with Miss Grey— 
« long afternoon ride on the road by the bay, and 
throngh the woods and past the farms busy with 
their Autumn fruit-gathering. 





They chat of commonplace things—the flowers, 


the birds, the clouds, the blue of sea and sky, 
and they come home soberly enough, too soberly, 
he thinks. 

There is a ball that night, the last of ‘the 
season.” Coniston is not a dancing man, so he 
has the satisfaction of watching Miss Grey float- 
ing about the ballroom in the arms of other men 
—principally Bradford. He smokes cigars ; he 
even goes so far as to drink brandy, and invoke 
the image of the reposeful Cicely—all have little 
effect. He stalks out on the piazza, brilliant with 
lanterns, and then saunters to the other end, where 
it is comparatively dark. 

Polly sits there, and Bradford—Bradford !—is 
bending above her ; he even has her hand; and 
now he goes in and leaves her. 

Coniston is a madman as he rushes into the 
other man’s place, and leans tremblingly over her 
chair. She is quiet, silent. 

Tt is I,” he whispers, brokenly. 

‘*T know,” she replies, softly. 

**Oh, child !” cries he, ‘‘ you must listen to me ; 
lam a good-for-nothing sort of w fellow ; I have 
had no religion, no anything, until I have known 
you, and now you are my shrine. It seems to me 
at your feet I should lay rare spices, perfumes, 
flowers, jewels—and all I dare lay there to-night 
is a human heart—a human life, Polly,” he says, 
lowly, stooping his blonde head to hers, ‘ Will 
you have me?” 

He sees her face as she upturns it in the flare of 
the last lantern ; it is as he has never seen it— 
pale, stricken, awful, calm. 

‘*Well!” she says, at last, with that clear, 
bright voice of hers, a trifle hard, a trifle matter- 
of-fact. 

‘*Oh, I love you, my soul! my queen! I love 
you and need you,” cries he, overcome by the 
sight of her pallor. 

“T know,” she answers, quietly, ‘‘ I appreciate, 
value your love ; I would not have it otherwise; I 
should have been disappointed always if you had 
not loved me. Ah!” burying her white face in 
her hands, “I revel in it!” 

And he had once thought this woman cold, 
superficial, unlikable. 

‘* My darling !” Coniston says, reaching out his 
hands for hers, 

‘‘ But,” whispers the girl, drawing away into 
her silken wrap, ‘‘I—I—am engaged to Be mar- 
ried to Eugene Bradford. I have been for two 
years !” 

Sir Campbell Frazer had arrived from the West. 
The Arizona sailed on Tuesday, and both he and 
the Earl of Coniston were booked on her passen- 
ger-list. ° 

It was Monday night— “midsummer come 
again,” people said, lounging about the piazzas 
of the big hotel—warm, sultry, with great banks 
of blue-biagk clouds hovering above the golden 
rim of the west. 

Bradford was up itt town, detained by business, 
as Coniston had discOVer@@ Miss Grey was sit- 
ting at the cornér of thé piazza. He went up to 
her for the first time since the night of the ball. 

‘‘ May I sit down ?” 

She looks up as#entingly. 

**T am going to-morrow in the Arizona.” 

“‘T know,” she answers, whitening. 

He wonders why, and, Heaven help him! he 
gets up and goes away, when he would rather far 
have taken the frail, vivacious, alert little woman 
to his heart. 

Presently he saunters back. 

‘Would you take a ride with me to-night? 
You know we shall never on earth” see each other 
again. Would you?” 

Her eyes flash, her lips quiver ; she turns the 
ring on her finger back and forth. 

“Yes,” she says, quietly, “I will. I will get on 
my habit and be down presently.” 

They ride off—off into the green and silent 
country lanes where the dew damps the air, and 
where the scent of the homestead flower-gardens 
mingles with the breath of the sea as it comes 
to them. 

They do not talk very much, nor yet ride fast. 
The twilight is gathering and the horses have 
their way. 

Suddenly it grows dark—the blue-black clouds 
have crept over all the brightness of the heavens 
and hidden the harvest moon from sight, 

A flash—an instantaneous report, and Polly sees 
her lover stagger in his seat ; his left arm falls 
powerless, struck for ever useless at his side. 

She has her horse beside him in an instant; 
she comes close to his side, while the great rain- 
drops fall plashing down upon them. She takes 
up the stricken arm in her soft hands, and 
presses her young lips upon it. 

“ Polly !” cries Coniston, wildly. ‘‘ Do you love 
Bradford ?” 

** Oh, no!” she says. 

“Will you marry me ?” 

“Yes,” she whispers. 

‘‘ Now—to-night—this very hour?” 

‘Yes, this very hour if you wish it. Oh !” cries 
the girl, wildly, “Jack, I'll be so good to you. I 
must be, don’t you see? This—this!” She 
touches his arm as he tries to guide his horse 
and hold her to him, both. ‘He doesn’t need me 
like that ! and you do; and it is my fault—I ought 
not to have come out to-night with you !” 

“Thank God you did !” 

‘* And,” she says, slowly, as they turn their 
horses’ heads, ‘‘ besides, I—I love you: is it not 
strange ?” 

“Very. And you will not, regret owning a 
fellow as—as helpless as I am, Polly ?” 

“No,” she answers, thoughtfully, and looking 
at her by the lightning’s frequent flash, he sees 
the strength, and warmth, and tenderness, and 
love, that he has need of. 

** Polly,” Coniston says, through the pelting 
rain, as they ride back to Brighton, ‘it seems to 
me as if my whole life had been an interrogation 





point, and as if you were the blessed answer to it.” 
And so jt fell out that the reverend pastor of 











St. Mary’s was called upon to marry two drenched 
people that November night, and that the Earl of 
Coniston put off his sailing date another month. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Mr. Guiapstone’s Great Day. 


An historic scene is represented in the picture 
showing Mr. Gladstone in the act of ining 
his Trish Bill in the British House of Commons on 
the 8th ult. The Prime Minister stood in the 
most conspicuous place at the front bench on the 
Ministerial side, where the official red box of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is on the table, 
close to the mace of the Sergeant-at-arms. There, 
on the table, was a supply of his familiar throat 
mixture, often used by him in long speeches, only 
on this occasion there were two pots instead of 
one. A rose blossomed from his coat button-hole, 
and the accompanying green leaves assumed, it 
might have been by set purpose, the disposition of 
the leaves of the shamrock. At any rate, nothing 
could more appropriately have symbolized his 
great scheme for Irish Home Rule than the union 
of the shamrock and the rose. 


A FEMALE SurGEON In BuiGaRIA. 


Mrs. Leokadie Regutenko, whose portrait we 
give, is the only female physician and surgeon in 
aria. She is a Russian by birth. After com- 
ag ad an academical course in Od she went 
Berne, Switzerland, to study medicine, where 
she acquired the degree of M.D. During the late 
Turco-Russian War the young doctress kadie 
served in the Russian Army in the capacity of a 
surgeon. She was afterward appointed to & posi- 
tion in the hospital of Sofia. During the Serbo- 
garian conflict Mrs. Regutenko treated scores 
of wounded Bulgarian soldiers, and amputated 
many an arm and leg. 


ARREST OF FRENCH JOURNALISTS AT DECAZEVILLE. 


For more than three months the miners and 
iron-workers of Decazeville and vicinity have main- 
tained their strike, which has not yet been brought 
toa termination. The presence of a considerable 
military force a has much to do with the 

reservation of outward peace. The most excit- 
ing incident, during a month past, was the recent 
arrest of two radical journalists—M. Duc-Quercy, 
correspondent of the Cri du Peuple, and M. Ern- 
est Roche, of ['Intransigeant, Henri Rochefort’s 
paper. These two journals exert a powerful in- 
fluence amongst the workingpeople, and the two 
Decazeville correspondents were charged with 
inciting the strikers to riot and to conspiracy 
against the free exercise of labor. 


An Eviction In CoNNAUGHT. 


A considerable portion of the land in the west- 
ern counties of Ireland is so poor, that it barely 
enables the cultivators to earn subsistence for 
themselves and their families, without paying any 
rent whatever. Rent has usually been paid from 
money earned by one or two men of each family 
gciag yearly to England or Scotland for harvest 
work, and in some cases also by women or young 
persons going to work for the farmers in Ulsters 
when this expedient has failed the peasant has 
sold his last cow, heifer, or pig, or the horse 
needed for the plow, to pay the rent; but it is 
seldom paid from the produce of the soil. This 
is the position, generally, of the poor Connaught 
tenantry, of whom, in that province, there are 
70,000 holding each less than fifteen acres, 20.000 
having less than five acres each, many with land 
that yields no crops but potatoes and oats and 
rye ; and in some districts, last season, these crops 
were an utter failure. Hence the eviction for non- 
payment of rent, as illustrated in our engraving, 
which shows a young girl, shut out with her 
father, mother and the children from the cottage 
built by their own hands—waiting in charge of 
their few household goods while they go to find 
a shelter for the ejected family. 


THE Late LIEUTENANT Pawar. 


Almost simultaneously with the news of the 
massacre of Europeans in Harrah, East Africa, 
comes the tidings of the sad fate of Lieutenant 
Palat, the young officer sent by the French Gov- 
ernment on an exploring expedition into the 
Soudan. Lieutenant Palat having reached the 
Algerian borders of the Great Desert about the 
middle of March, was about to begin the weary 
march to Timbuctoo, when he was treacherously 
murdered by his Arab guides. The young officer 
was but thirty years of age. He had won a place 
in literature by a series of remarkable military 
studies, and by a translation of the work of Dr. 
Lenz, the Austrian explorer. 


EmPEROR WILLIAM AND HIS GREAT- 
GRANDCHILDREN, 

Our illustration is a pretty reminiscence of the 
recent celebration of the birthday of the Emperor 
William of Germany. The aged monarch entered 
on his ninetieth year on March 22d. He appeared 
to be in excellent health, and was able to attend a 
banquet given by the Crown Prince and a soiré’ 
held in the Imperial Palace. The picture repre- 
sents him receiving the congratulations of his 
great-grandzons. 


THE ‘CITY OF ROME.” 


ESTIVITIES on board the Anchor Line’s crack 
steamer, the City of Rome, last week, at her 
dock in New York, celebrated her ure for 
Liverpool, upon the first trip of the seasou, on 
Wednesday, the 28th ult. Everybody interested 
in transatlantic travel knows that the City of 
Rome is the largest passenger - steamer t, 
being 560 feet long, with a register tonnage 
of 8,415 tons. Notwithstanding her extraordinary 
size, she is as rakish and symmetrical as a racing- 
yacht. She has made the passage from New York 
to Queenstown in six days, twenty hours and 
twenty-eight ‘minutes. e elegance and com- 
fort of this modern marine wonder are equally 
notable, and to describe her as a floating palace 
is literal, and not merely figurative. The u 
saloon, or drawing-room, for example, is 100 feet 
long, and luxuriously furnished, with velvet 
lounges and @ grand piano. The dining-room 
is 72 feet in length by 52 wide; and the rect- 
angular opening to the dra’ -room above the 


height is 17 feet, surmounted a orna- 
mented Ler yy At nigiat, when the is 
flooded with the white radiance of the 


electric lamps, the effect is one of fairy-like eid 
liancy. The ladies’ cabin on the promenade deck is 
finished in black-and-gold, with furniture covered 
in amber-colored velvet, and curtains of Roman 
cloth ; while the boudoir, on the main deck, is a 
symphony in blue velvet, brocaded silk and tapes- 
try curtains. The precautions taken to secure 
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absolute safety are such, that the possibilities of 
the fishes ever getting a glim into these rich 
interiors are not worth considering. The vessel 
is divided into a large number of compartments 
py water-tight bulkheads, each extending to the 
main deck. The largest of these compartments 
being only sixty feet long, the filling of one of 
them with water, from a collision or other cause, 
would not materially affect the trim of the vessel. 

The Cily of Rome has staterooms for 500 first- 
class passengers, besides excellent accommodations 
for those traveling second-class and steerage. 
The engines, of 8,000 indicated horse-power, are 
capable of being worked up to 15,000. The majes- 
tic and striking appearance of the Cily of Rome, 
with her four masts and three funnels, as she 
proualy rides the waves, is shown in our picture 
on page ‘ 


THE BASEBALL SEASON. 


HE opening League championship baseball 
game of the season, between the Boston and 
New York nines, was played at the New York Polo 
Grounds, on Thursday of last week, in the pres- 
ence of something like 11,000 enthusiastic specta- 
tors. A more exciting game could not have been 
asked. Two extra innings were required to de- 
cide the ¢ontest, which ended in the defeat of the 
Bostons by a score of five tofour. At the end of 
the fourth inning, the score stood three to two in 
favor of New York ; and it was not until the ninth 
that Boston captured a run and made ita tie. In 
the tenth inning, each scored another run, pre- 
serving the balance — something quite unpre- 
cedented in games between the crack profes- 
sional players, and phenomenal in the first 
League game of the season. Boston retired from 
the bat in the eleventh inning without adding a 
run. New York stepped forward, ended the con- 
test, and sealed her own triumph, in the following 
fashion: Captain Ward, short-stop of the home 
celnb, had made a safe hit, and was on first base. 
Gerhardt, following at the bat, made a two-base 
hit, and Ward got to third. Then O’Rourke came 
in, and knocked the ball to the centre field, where 
it was caught by Johnston. Ward started for the 
home base scarcely a second before Johnston 
threw the ballin. It was a race between ball and 
base-runner, and Ward won by diving headlong 
like a bullet, and touching the bag with ont- 
stretched hand, a fraction of a second ahead, The 
spectators indulged in frantic demonstrations, 
and Ward, borne aloft on the stalwart shoulders of 
his comrades, received the admiring attention his 
splendid feat had merited. 


AN OLD-TIME SHAD-FISHING. 


HAD-FISHING in the upper waters of the 
i) Delaware River was once an industry of great 
importance. The fish, during the months of 
April and May, made their way from the ocean to 
the very sources of the river, and were captured 
by the tens of thousauds in seines, eel-weirs, and 
traps of various kinds. The building of dams in 
the stream, and indiscriminate fishing by de- 
structive methods, long since made shad-fishing 
in the headwaters of the Delaware merely a 
memory. There are no fisheries now above the 
village of Milford, in Pike County, Pa. There are 
two at that place, and shad are fished for ‘there in 
the same manner that they were captured by the 
early settlers in the valley. 

‘*T kin remember when th’ was more’n fifty 
shad-fish’ries within ez many miled o’ Milford,” 
said a veteran fisherman of that place ; ‘‘an ev'ry 
one on ’em were a-ketchin’ their two an’ three 
hundred a night ; but *bout all that’s left now is 
these two fish’ries here. An’ what ’re we ketchin’? 
If we get a couple o’ dozen o’ shad in a night 
we think we’m lucky.” 

The river shore at the Milford fisheries is a 
sandy beach thirty feet wide, sloping down to 
the water from the foot of a high and abrupt 
bank. Elms and birches and an undergrowth of 
river foliage extend along the crown of the bank, 
and cover its face. The fishermen build a great 
fire on the beach, which lights up the scene bril- 
liantly, and casts weird shadows out upon the 
river. When we visited the fishery on a recent 
evening, three men stood on the river’s edge hold- 
ing the end of a seine The “chug” of oars in 
the oarlocks was heard out on the river, and 
echoing among the rocks on the New Jersey shore 
opposite. A man with a long bushy pole in his 
hands, stood two or three rods below the three 
men handling the seine The sound of the oar- 
locks drew nearer, and presently a boat appeared 
out of the darkness. Two men were rowing if, 
with quick, strong strokes, towards the shore, tow- 
ing the other end of the seine. As they drow 
within a few feet of the shore, the man with the 
long, bushy pole beat the water wildly below the 
boat. With one or two strokes the oarsmen sent 


, 





their clumsy flat-bottomed boat high on the sandy | 


beach. The net is dragged ashore, and its con- 
tents turned out. 

“Two lonesome he shad !” exclaimed the old 
fisherman. 
haul!” 

Then the men arranged their seine for another 
haul, and sat down disconsolately to wait for the 
fish to ‘‘ gather” again. While they were waiting 
the old fisherman grew reminiscent. 

“ Fifty year ago this Spring,” said he, “at this 
very fish’ry, we ketched one night enough shad to 
sly the hull county fur a week. I jist wished ye 
could ha’ see that shinin’ bank o’ fish! Bank? 
Why, durn it, twere a mountain! I can't tell ye, 
now, how we ever drug that net ashore, so ye 
needn’t ast me. I got thinkin’ "bout it, t’other 
day, an’ were gointer ast some o’ the boys th’t 
helped make that haul how it were ever did ; but 
when I come to name over who they were, I'm 
Jiggered if th’ were one on ’em livin’ but me, an’ 
80 Pll never know. Th’ waa jist nine shad lackin’ 
o’ twelve hundred in that big haul.” 

After the lapse of a few minutes the fishermen 
prepared to make another haul. The seine was- 
rolled up in the stern of the boat, one end of it 
being held on shore, as stated. Two oarsmen 
rowed the boat out in the river, heading up-stream. 
A third fisherman payed the seine ont from the 
stern. When the net was all out, the boat turned 
down-stream and swept around in a curve back to 
shore. The pounding of the brush in the water 
as the boat draws towards the beach is to frighten 
the fish from running out below the net. The 
“chug” of the oarlocks told when the fisher- 
men were drawing in again, and this time they 
dragged their net on shore with twenty-one large 
shad flop ing and struggling in the meshes, 

The division of the result of a night’s fishing at 
these primitive fisheries is made in a novel way. 
It is impossible to divide the catch into lots of 
ey al value, owing to difference in size, sex and 
1 "mber of the fish. A night’s catch is made into 
> many lots as there are men fishing, with one 

for “ the land”; that is, the property or which 


the fishery is located. The different lots are made 
as nearly equal in value as possible, and are dis- 
pee of by chance. After the piles of fish are all 
aid out, one of the fishermen turns ‘his back so 

that he cannot see the piles. Another fisherman 

ints to one of the lots and asks: ‘* Who shall 

ave this?” The man with his back turned 

mentions the name of any person who is entitled 
to a share, and he accepts the lot without a mur- 
mur ; and so on until all are disposed of. 

It is one of the innocent pastimes of the Pike 
County small boy to lurk at night in the bushes 
surrounding the shad-fisheries. A long line with 
a large fish hook fastened to one end of it is in his 
pocket. When the shad are piled up on the shore, 
the small boy watches his opportunity, and while 
the fishermen are engaged with a haul he quietly 
fastens his hook in a shad, An accomplice in the 
brush‘has the other end of the line, and at a signal 
he hauls the shad to him, Sometimes a couple of 
smart boys manage to get away with several shad 
in the course of an evening. 

The shad and trout season both come together 
in the Delaware Valley, and the small army of 
local Anglers is augmented by the appearance of 
the city sportsman, with his outfit of bamboo, 
oiled silk, wonderful flies, and spotless fishing 
suit. The superiority of the snialf bo *s chestnut 
pole, horse hair line and common earthworm over 
the scientific appliances of the city man, as repre- 
sented by the artist, is illustrated every day on 
the Pike County streams at this season of the 
year. The primitive shad fisheries, and the re- 
markable trout streams of the Delaware Valley, 
are at Milford and Shohola Glen, on the Erie 
Railway, about 100 miles from New York, 


A MORMON PICTURE. 


\ HILE the distinguishing and detestable social 
peculiarity of the Mormon sect is contined, 
to the minority of the “‘ latter-day saints ” in Utah, 
at least 12.000 of them are polygamists or biga- 
mists. How many of those complex househo!ds 
must have witnessed scenes as crue! as that which 
the artist has —— depicted! The wife and 
mother is cast aside, degraded, supplanted in her 
own home by the younger and prettier woman 
who has caught the fancy of her ruffian master. 
Is it in woman’s nature to bear such things cheer- 
fully? We know what wives elsewhcre do when 
similarly outraged. The spirited ones rebel, per- 
haps kill; the meek hide from the sight of the 
world, and die broken-hearted. How is it with 
the Mormon women? Their oppressors represent 
them.as contented and happy in their domestic 
relations. If they be indeed so, they must have 
attained to that condition through the wreck of 
all that is best in their natures, and the sacrifice 
of that which is rte to be held dearest b 
their sex. Their deliverance is at hand, for civil- 
ization cannot much longer tolerate a sect whose 
chief defense of its abominable practices is based 
upon the recognition of vice as a natural and 
dominating factor in modern society. 








PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP IN 
NORWAY. 


A wRITER in the Genilemcn’s Magazine says: 
‘* Norway presents us with the grandest picture of 
the effects of peasant proprietorship. There the 
land has from time immemorial been the property 
of the laborer who tills it—it has never been poi- 
soned by the foul curse of feudalism. The title- 
deeds of many of these peasant holdings are in a 
dead language, and the names of the peasants are 
those of the district. The results are marvelous, 
Land which nv English farmer would or could 
cultivate under our agricultural system, even if 
receiving a liberal bounty per acre instead of pay- 
ing rent, is there made to support whole families, 
and that by the same race as ourselves, and in 
latitudes hundreds of miles further north than 
John o’ Groat’s House, some of it even within the 
Aretic Circle. Sailing along the Arctic coast of 
Norway, the tourist passes*here and there little 
oases Called ‘stations,’ where the steam omnibus 
halts to land and embark a passenger or two. If 
a careful observer, he may learn that in the midst 
of the rocky desolation there is a deposit of rock 
fragments and gravel left by an ancient glacier in 
a hollow formerly filled by the ice. This is culti- 
vated, is a dairy farm and fishing station, farmers 
and fishers being all freeholders and capitalists, 
no such class as laborers without propert existing 
there. One of the grandest of the Norwegian 
fjomds is the Geiranger. It is walled by perpen- 
oe precipices from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. 
Sailing along the fjord, a boathouse is seen here 
and there at the foot of the dark wall. Looking 
skyward, directly above it may be seen what appear 
to be toy houses on a green patch, Closer obser- 
vation reveals moving objects; a field-glass shows 
that they are cattle, goats and children, tethered 
to boulders to prevent them from straying over 


| the edge of the precipice. A family resides: up 
| there, cultivating this bit of ancient glacier 


“Jist one notch better’n a dad | 


ground, backed by craggy mountain-tops, with a 


| foreground of precipice above the fjord. The 





only communication between these eagle - nest 
farms and the outer world is by the boat below. 
How that boat is reached, where -is the staircase 
of ledges on the face in the precipice, is incom- 
prelensible to the passing tourist. In most cases 
no indication of a track is visible. Nothing but 
absolute proprietorship by the cultivator could 
bring such land into cultivation. Latitude 62°, 
altitude 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Summer three to 
four months long : the ground covered with snow 
during six to eight months of every year.” 








A MARRIAGE MARKET IN ROUMANIA, 


A REMARKABLE custom exists among the Rou- 
manians living in the westerly Carpathians. 
Every year, at the Feast of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, a market is held on the crest of the 
Gaina, from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and here all the marriageable girls of the 
entire district assemble with their parents in order 
to be viewed and claimed. Mothers, aunts, grand- 
mothers, and various other female friends, con- 
tribute to the dowry, and this completed, it is car- 
ried to the market on the Gaina in neatly made 
trunks, decorated with flowers, and carried by the 
family’s best horses. Cattle, bees, and other house- 
hold requisites ure also added to the dowry. On 
the Gaina every family which has a marriageable 
daughter occupies a distinct tent, in which the 
dowry is exhibited, and in which the bride-viewers 
are expected. The bachelors, too, are accompanied 
by parents or relatives, in whose company they 
inspect the girls who are eligible. The young men 
bring the best they possess, and each must par- 
ticularly come with a girdle of gold or silver. 
After the brides are chosen the public betrothal 
takes place, being conducted by a bermit who 








lives in this lonely spot. The mark of betrothal 
is not a ring, but a beautifully embroidered 
handkerchief. The betrothal is Many cases 
prearranged ; but the ceremony must be gone 
through all the same. If a girl goes to the market 
knowing beforehand that an admirer will be there 
to mg ag 80 Fee the oe for a Still she 
mus' e her do and occu er tent and 
place herself on ver like the ron 


FACTS OF INTEREST: 


TrmoTny SExTon, a Dublin philanthropist, has 
left $40,000 for the benefit of infirm clergymen. 


Tue New York city Grand Jury last week made 
& presentment strongly condemning the system of 
boycotting. 

A waRk between cable lines has resulted in a 
reduction of rates to twelve cents per word be- 
tween this country and Europe. 


As MANY as 600 American girls are studying 
music in Milan, and there are thirteen American 
women studying at the University of Zurich. 


Tue Ben Hill statue at Atlanta, Ga., was un- 
vailed on‘ Saturday last. Jefferson Davis, who 
was present, was greeted on his arrival by a con- 
course of 50,000 people. 


Statistics show that during the last three 
months 698 families, comprising 3,477 persona, 
were evicted frum holdings in Ireland. During 
the same period 256 outrages were comntaltied 


GeEronimo’s band of Apaches are again com- 
mitting depredations in Arizona, where they have 
killed several people. General Miles has taken 
active measures for the pursuit and capture of the 
savages, 

Orrictat figures from the Denver Mint show the 
mineral output for Colorado in 1885 to have been 
as follows : Gold, $5,000,000 ; silver, $13,500,000 ; 
copper, $700,000; lead, $3,361,000; making a 
total of $22,561,000. 

FivE members of the Executive Committee of 
the Empire Protective Association, who instigated 
the strike of the employés on the Third Avenue 
Railroad in New York city, were, last week, in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury. 


Tue Pope has sent an autograph letter to the 
Emperor William, thanking him in a very cordial 
manner for his recent gift of a gold cross in token 
of Germany's gratitude for the Vatican’s media- 
tion in the Caroline Islands dispute. 


AeiTATIon has been proceeding for months in 
the midland counties of England with a view of 
federating the trades, especially the iron and steel 
workers, The organization will he based on the 
principles of the American Knights of Labor. + 


LITERARY names are Jargely used for desig- 
nating streets in Liverpool. Among the names 
thus chosen are, Shakspeare, Falstaff, Rosalind, 
Macbeth, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Pickwick, Dombey, Micawber and Sam 
Weller. 

THE work of building a railway into the Yose- 
mite Valley, California, is going actively forward. 
Twenty-five miles of the road will be in running 
order within a month, saving fifty miles of coach- 
ing on the round trip to visitors during the pres- 
ent season, 

M. DE LEsseErs is splendidly lodged in a new 
house in the Avenue Montaigne, Paris, which was 
purchased by the money made by Mme. de Les- 
seps on her original Suez investments, Her dowry 
of 100,000 francs was employed in buying shares 
when they were below par--that is to say, at the 
time her marriage was agreed to. That sum last 
year was swollen to 1,500,000 francs, 


THE Senate Committee on Commerce has re- 
solved to report adversely the nomination of 
W. J. Tinnin to be Surveyor of Customs in San 
Francisco, To curry favor with the hoodlums, 
Tinnin recently delayed for two hours the land- 
ing of the Chinese Minister, and for this and 
other offenses the committee has concluded that 
he is not a tit person to be Surveyor of Customs, 


Tue fund for the erection of a monument to 
Peter Cooper is steadily growing. The sum re- 
quired to erect the monument, which is to be 
placed in the triangular inclosure fronting his 
greater monument, the Cooper Union, New York 
city, is $25,000. This amonnt has been offered in 
one sum by several wealthy gentlemen, but this 
did not meet with favor from the committee, who 
desired the work to be a paee one. There is 
now on hand about $19,000. Many erp 
operators and typewriters who received their edu- 
cation in the Cooper Institute are engaged in 
getting subscriptions, 

THE landed property of England covers some 
72,000,000 acres. It is worth ten thousand millions 
of dollars, and yields an annual rent, independent 
of mines, of three hundred and thirty millions, 


One-fourth of this territory, exclusive of that held. 


by the owners of less than an acre, is in the hands 
of 1,200 proprietors, and a second fourth is owned 
by 6,200 otners ; so that half of the entire country 
is held by 7,400 individuals, The population is 
35,000,000. The peers, not six hundred in number, 
own more than one-fifth of the kingdom ; they 
possess 14,000,000 acres of land, worth two thon- 
sand millions of dollars, with an annual rental of 
$66,000,000. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Apri 24TH —In Boston, Mass., T. E. Stuart, 
contractor and builder, aged 57 years; in New 
York, Dr. William L. aa: hysician and sur- 

eon, aged 37 years. Apri --In San Diego, 

al., Judge Solomon L. Withey, United States 
District Court for Western Michigan, aged 66 
years; in Riverhead, L.L, Dr. R. H. Bonjamin, 
physician, aged 66 years. April 26th—In Phila- 
veiphia, Pa., the Rev. Bernard A. Maguire, Mis- 
sionary of the Society of Jesus, aged 68 years. 
April 27th—In Brookline, Mass., Henry H. Rich- 
ardson, the eminent architect, aged 47 years ; in 
Camden, N. J., Dr. Reynall Coates, 1" go meng ag 
and mathematician, aged 84 yeux , 11 New York, 
Captain George R. Slicer, of the licvenue Marine 
Service, aged 60 years. April 28(h—In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Erastus New, lawyer, aged 50 years; in 
Baltimore, Md., George D. Emmons, retired Chief 
Engineer in United States Navy; in Waltham, 
Mass., Horatio Moore, President of the American 
Watch Company, aged 75 years. April 29th—In 
Boston, Mass., Colonel Ezra J. Trull, aged 44 

ears. April 30th—In Wilkesbarre, Pa., the Rev. 

. Brownscombe, of the M. E. Church, aged 70 
years; in Winchester, Va., the Rev. George W. 
Anderson, of the M. E. Church South, aged 79 
years ; in Laredo, Tex., State Senator E. F. Hall ; 
in New Orleans, La., Mark F. Bigney, editor o 
the City Item, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Prince of Wales has been re-elected Grand 
Master of the Freemasons in England. 


Tue Senate has ey rejected the nom- 
ination of Charles R. Pollard, of Indiana, to be 
Chief-justice of Montana. 


Tue widow of General J. E. B. Stuart, of the 
Virginia cavalry, is now keeping a prosperous 
girls’ school at Staunton, Va. 


Durine the French Parliamentary vacation 
Premier de Freycinet will make a new departure ; 
he will go on the stump on an electioneering tour. 


SENATOR MITCHELL of Pennsylvania is so seri- 
ously ill at Wellsboro, in that State, that he wil] 
not, probably, be able to return to his seat during 
the present Congressional session. 


THE death of the widow of Wendell Phillips, 
who has been for so many years a confirmed inva- 
lid—indeed, during almost her entire married life 
—occurred in Boston on Easter Sunday. 


Lionet Tennyson, the second son of Lord 
Tennyson, died last month of jungle fever on 
board the ship Chusan at Aden. Fe was mar- 
ried in 1878 to a daughter of Frederick Locker, 
the poet. 

M. Jutrs Briton, whose ‘ Communicants,” 
brought $45,000 at the Morgan art sale in New 
York, has just been chosen to fill the place of the 
late M. Baudry, as member of the Department of 
Painting at Académie des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


Success follows prestige. The Duke of West- 
minster is perhaps the richest man in England, 
and he enjoys every luxury of earth. And now 
twice he has won the Derby prize and once the 
Two Thousand Guineas. Some men seem to want 
the earth and the solar system. 


Senator Doxtpn of Oregon is regarded by the 
ladies as the handsomest man in the Senate. He 
is tall and broad-shouldered, speaks with a rich, 
deep bass voice and has a magnificent full beard, 
which falls to the middle of his waistcoat. He 
has a striking face and a majestic bearing, both of 
which attract attention. 


Mrs. ImoGen Wis Eppy, N. P. Willis’s eldest 
daughter, ‘‘Golden-haired Imogen,” as the poet 
called her, is a widow, and lives in Cambridge, near 
Boston, with her daughter. Miss Lilian Willis, 
whose engagement to Mr. Boit has been announced, 
is a daughter of the poet by his second wife, 
Cornelia Grinnell Willis. 


THE Committee on Expenditures of the War 
Department having investigated the charges 
against the Signal Service Bureau, has reported 
exonerating General Hazen from any suspicion of 
corrupt conduct or bad faith in his administra- 
tion of the Bureau, but suggesting the need of 
further legislation in regard to the powers and 
duties of the official in charge of it. 


Granp Master WorKMAN PowpeRLy of the 
Knights of Labor has promptly put a stop to 
the talk about his becoming the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of Pennsylvania. He says he 
will not consent to anything of the sort, and adds : 
“*T have no politica] aspirations, and even if I 
had, I conld not neglect the interests of the 
organization of which I am the head.” 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish auxiliary 
branches to the American Opera pompeny in all 
the leading cities of the United States. The move- 
ment has already assumed shape in Boston, where 
$100.000 was subscribed at a meeting last week, 
called for this pu . The most prominent 
residents of the city have entered enthusiastically 
into the scheme, and promise to make it a success. 


One of the most interesting and valuable books 
romised in the near future is that which General 
ohn C, Fremont is writing in Washington— the 

chronicle of the Pathfinder, of the conqueror of 
California, of the Free-soiler, of the leader of the 
Republican Party in its first great campaign. 
Mrs. Fremont, the ‘‘ Jessie Benton ” of our politi- 
cal romance, is to enrich it with sketches of her 
father’s remarkable career. 


Joun Dvusors, the lumber king of Pennsylvania, 
filed last week an absolute deed conveying all his 
property, valued at about $8,000,000, to his favor- 
ite nephew, John E. Dubois, The deed bears date 
January 17th, 1884, so that, although for more 
than t wo years young Dubois has been in his 
uncle’s employ, taking orders from whatever 
superintendent he chanced to be working under, 
he has been the actual owner of the entire property. 


Jay Goud has developed a taste and talent for 
photography. On his recent yachting trip he 
Sertled a camera and all the rest of the needful 
apparatus along, and visitors at his New York 
business office are treated to an exhibition of 
pictures whose duplicates are not to be found out- 
side of Mr. Gould’s possession. They are all of 
subjects aptly chosen, and the workmanship shown 
in the print is worthy of a man equipped to earn 
a living at the business, 


THE Galveston News says: ‘United States 
Senator Spooner is not a teetotaler, and has 
never had much to say one way or the other about 
temperance, but it is a fact that he never touches 
a drop of liqnor of any kind. Whenever he is 
questioned about it and about the general subject 
of temperance he replies indifferently : ‘I have 
three boys that I love. They have never smelled 
liquor in my breath, and they never shall.’ That's 
the only temperance argument that he has ever 
m a de.”’ 


Ex-CommissionER Lorine says of Longfellow’s 
rsonal get-up: ‘‘ He was a consummate artist, 
ut he had the personal weakness of all litera 
poor about Boston, I recollect once sitting wit! 
well at the old College Hotel at Cambridge, 
when he said : ‘Just look at this coming across 
the street!’ There came Longfellow across, walk- 
ing on his heels so as to keep his boots from being 
muddied. He had ona necktie, a silk vest of 
some fancy color, a coat of brown or olive tint with 
a velvet collar, and a gloves upon his hands. 
Dressed like a swell, it did look too funny for a 
man of his intellect,” 


Henry H. Ricuarpson, who died at his home 
near Loston on Tuesday, though but forty-eight 
years of age, had won a place in the Wer front 
rank of American architects. There were few, in- 
deed, who had done more original work than he, 
and his belief in the Romanesque style as the 
basis from which a living architecinre couid best 
be deve’ —as illustrated es ly in Trinity 
Chureh, Boston—has made as distinct and prob- 
ably as lasting an a as any recent archi- 
Sa et of Hirt en ee? 

i mt a uate of Harvai ‘e8- 
sional work: is inseparably associated with Boston . 
and its neighborhood, 
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The Shadow from Varraz. 


By PROF. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


“ . Bag +“ e Love an 

Ae te ret hed OF Two tvs” = 
Ete., ., Ete. 
CHAPTER XIV.— IN THE HANDS OF BAD FORTUNE. 
ID yon ever, dear reader, have handcuffs 
locked together over your wrists—in sport, I 

mean? You are clear-headed and free from 
nervous fovlishness if it didn’t give you a strange 
sensation. Imagine, then, if you can, my sensa- 
tions as the officer deftly put the irons on me. 

The situation was a horrible one. The officers 
had only one plain duty to do, and—they did it 
promptly, and with a most painfully business-like 
suggestiveness. It is doubtless to their credit to 
say that they did it like gentlemen ; when one 
who has found circumstances accusing him of such 
a crime as the murder of Hilda, he must have 
been well treated indeed to be able to say that 
of his ¢aptors which I have said. We formed 
a picturesque group. I regret my inability to 
describe the scene as Dante could have done. I 
would study art for all the remaining years of my 
life, excépt one, if in that one I could place on 
canvas the scene in which I took so unpleasant 
a part; we all love glory, and a painting which 
showed the group and their surroundings, as I 
saw them, would serve to make the somewhat 
unmusical name of John Adams Sylvester im- 
mortal ; that would be unpleasant for the shade 
of Michael Angelo, of course ; but what is a world 
without -progress and improvement? But the 
dead Angelo may rest in his grave; I scarcely 
think myself equal to the task. 

Let me ‘in words try to describe the scene. 

The Lady Tiga lay in a faint on the stone floor 
of the ancient prison-house. Her long lashes 
showed clearly against her marble-like features, 
It was only by anxious watching that I could see 
that she still breathed. She seemed dead, or just 
halting on the boundaries of another world, 

An anxious officer knelt close beside the Lady 
Ilga, rubbing her hands, I leaned against the 
wall, a couple of yards away, my manacled hands 
raised to my eyes to brush away the tears which 
would come — tears for the Lady Ilga, not for 
myself. 

The dead Hilda lay in the passage just beyond 
the Lady Iiga, her ghastly face scarce whiter than 
that of the mad woman who had unwittingly led 
me to ‘so terrible a fate as now menaced me. 

The officers were variously busied, here and 
there +} 

And Count Varraz, drawn up to his full height, 
and seething to expand and fill the whole space 

“with his dreadful personality, smiled with all 
the cheerfulness and sweetness‘ of a fiend. © 

The count broke the oppressive silence. 

‘“‘We must get back to the upper world again,” 
he said, ‘and I think it well to be on our way 
as soon as possible, Let four of your men take 
up the Lady Ilga, You and I can bring the dead 
body of Hilda.” 

‘‘What shall I do with my prisoner?” 

“Tl tell you what J’d do if I were in your 
place.” 

‘* Well?” 

“Td put a bullet through his head, and toss 
him in where he put the murdered woman,” 
said the count, with vindictive emphasis. 

The officer smiled. 

“Tt would be a piece of poetic justice, highly 
satisfying to even my law-loving mind, if the 
criminal could take the place of his innocent 
victim ; unfortunately, however, my dear count, 
the provisions of German criminal law wouid 
not warrant such a proceeding.” 

“You say you would like to see that sort of 
vengeance follow such a crime?” 

“Personally, yes. Legally, no. I am only 
human, with human desires and passions, Law, 
grown x to its present stature through slow cen- 
turies evolution and development, partakes of 
the divine, Iam the sworn servant of the law ; 
but human temptations and frailties do not al- 
ways let the closest and most direct followers and 
servants of divinity escape their tyrannical might. 
I shall do my duty, Count Varraz ; I shall follow 
this crime to its legitimate conclusion; but I 
should be glad to see the murderer himself slain 
and thrown into yonder narrow cell.” 

“Spoken like a philosopher,” applauded the 
count ; ‘‘spoken like one who appreciates truth 
and has lived long enough to be sure it is not 
always attractive, Your keener sense of the 
eternal fitness of things would approve of such 
fate for Mr. Sylvester ?” 

‘‘For the murderer,” said the officer, coidly 
and with emphasis, 

“That means Mr. Sylvester, I believe.” 

“T cannot answer that until there has been 
a trial of his case. Appearances are certainly 
against Mr. Sylvester.” 

“Against him! I should think so!” 

**Pardon me, Count Varraz,” said the officer, 
‘if I say that Iam not convinced of Mr. Sylves- 
ter’s guilt. Iam too much dazed and astonished 
to think clearly. I must wait a little before I 
shall feel that Iam capable of following all the 
facts I have to the truth behind them. But I can 
do no'less than say I did not expect this result.” 

* Possibly you did not believe my insane sister 
was correct in thinking there had been a murder ?” 

“You are wrong; I thought there had been 
murder done. My persistence would have been 
impertinent had I believed otherwise.” 

‘It may be you feared she would not lead us 
to the presence of the dead?” 

‘On the contrary, I believed she could and 
would.” 

‘You believed, doubtless, that, the crime found, 
you had before you a long search for the criminal.” 

‘Not so. I expected to find the crimina) at my 
side ; I looked to hear a horrid confession from 
the murderer’s lips,” 





The connt’s face was deadly pale again. He 
trembled and leaned for support against the wall. 

** Did — did — did you think the mad woman 
yonder was leading you to a contemplation of 
some of her own dread work?” 

“No, Count Varraz, I did not think that.” 

The count fairly gasped. He tried twice before 
he could speak. When he finally got his voice 
again, it was only a hoarse, dry whisper. 

“You—yon didn’t kill Hilda yourself? You 
nor your subordinates ?” 

‘‘ Certainly we did not.” 

‘And you—you dared—you—dared—suspect— 
me !” 

“T did, Count Varraz.” . 

The count laughed, a harsh and uneasy laugh. 

“It is very fortunate that you found the evi- 
dence as strong as you did ; very fortunate that 
you are convinced of your error.” 

*T am not convinced of any error. I am only 
convinced of the inadequateness of circumstantial 
evidence. I will be frank enongh to say, Count 
Varraz, that J believe yonder dead woman is your 
victim !” 

The other officers looked up anxiously, and one 
and all they shook their heads. Faithful, sturdy 
and valiant, they had none of the keen penetra- 
tion which characterized their leader, nor had 
they his strong moral courage. ~ 

Their anxiety was no greater than mine. I 
trembled at what I felt was coming next. 

The count walked slowly up to the young man, 
who had spoken so bravely and so rashly. 

“Will you arrest me?” he asked, grimly. 

“No, sir. I regret having to say that I have 
no evidence which is tangible enough to warrant 
your arrest.” 

“‘I—I am still a gentleman then, am I?” 

“Yes sir ; but——” 

“Are you gentleman enough to know what that 
means ?” hissed the count, raising his hand and 
striking the officer across the face. 

The young man’s face flushed. He understood 
what it meant. 

So did IL 

It was not a very hard blow which the count 
struck. It left no mark behind upon the check 
on which it fell, The pain it caused would be 
gone in a brief quarter of an hour, The blow, as 
a blow, meant nothing; as a symbol, it meant 
much, It meant deadly insult, and implied dis- 
honor ; it meant that vague sort of wrong, vague 
indeed, to right which gentlemen have walked 
ever the blood of their oldest and best friends, 
again and again and again. It meant that these 
two men could not breatlie the air in the same 
land ; it meant that the wide earth was too narrow 
for them both ; it meant recourse to the cruel code, 
It meant that they were to face one another, at 
just such a time, just so many paces apart, to 
begin at a certain definite, predetermined signal— 
and that one (usually denominated the more for- 
tunate of the two) was to deliberately murder the 
other, in the presence of a friend of cach and a 
professional gentleman or two. And this, my 
dear reader, is no exaggeration ; this was just 
what happened. And one of these was a noble- 
man ; the other was a Government official ; and 
the time was well into the last half of this glorious 
ninetéenth century. Leaving out of the question 
the Ladies Ilga, fortunate in wealthy homes where 
their deficiencies may be hidden, and the more 
numerous throng of stricken-minded ones whose 
infirmities burden the public charities of states 
and nations, it’s a merry mad world, isn’t it? 

“When my official duties will permit, Count 
Varraz, I shall be at your service.” Thus saying, 
the young man began to give the necessary direc- 
tions for leaving the place where we then were. 

He ordered the dead body left behind. Four, 
including himself, carried the senseless form of 
Lady Iiga. I was appropriately guarded. The 
count moved in perfect freedom, I noticed, how- 
ever, that he neither hurried ahead nor lagged 
behind ; he seemed to fe 1 the need of human 
companionship, and during most of the return 
journey the order of march was this: First, the 
Lady Ilga and the four men who carried her; 
second, the count ; last, your humble servant, the 
greatly astonished John Adams Sylvester, with 
his guard. 

The Lady Ilga recovered just as we reached the. 
wine-cellar. That is, she recovered her physical 
self. Her mind wandered ; her look was vacant ; 
her words were few, and what she said was inco- 
herent. We remained there while four men wen: 
back for the remains of the unfortunate Hilda. 
It was a long and wearisome delay. But they 
came at last. And then we ascended to the first 
floor of the castle. 

The sun was just setting. The day had been 
strangely exciting. Would the evening and night 
be less so ? 

‘Can you settle our little difficulty now ?” asked 
the count, approaching the officer in charge, when 
we once more stood on the lawn. 

The ofticer hesitated, looked at his watch, looked 
anxiously at me and donbtingly at his subordi- 
nates. He went and spoke with one for a few 
minutes. 

“T think I can be at your service within less 
than an hour,” he said; ‘‘I have arranged to have 
one of my friends act as my second ; he will as- 
sume control of the gentleman I have arrested, 
and deliver him to the prison authorities if—if 
the fortunes of war go with you, Count Varraz. 
Meantime, I have a letter or two I should like 
to write if you can put the necessary materials 
at my disposal.” 

‘* Certainly, sir,” said the count, promptly ; “I 
will have a servant show you to a room where 
you can have such time as you desire, and all 
the convenience for writing of which you find 
yourself in need. I will write a letter or so myself. 
But let us settle the manner of our encounter. 
I will leave the choice to you.” 

‘Thank you, you are very kind. I remember 
reading somewhere of a duel which I think would 








serve us well as a model. Distance—two paces ; 
weapons—the heaviest ‘pistols ; one loaded with 
powder and ball, the other with powder only ; 
draw lots for choice. How does that suit you ?” 

The count’s face paled. Perhaps it was fear— 
fear born of; the fact that he must trust his fate 
to chance instead of to coolness and excellent 
marksmanship; on the other hand, perhaps it 
was joy—joy arising from a hope that he might 
gain some unholy advantage over his antagonist, 

“It suits me well,” he said, and turned away 
and entered the building. 

“Tf yon have any wishes which are reasonable, 
they can be granted,” suggested the officer to me. 

‘* Would a parting interview with the Lady Ilga 
be reasonable ?”” I asked, 

The officer smiled. He evidently believed in 
my innocence and the count’s guilt. He evi- 
dently suspected that I was deeply interested in 
the Lady Ilga. 

“Tt will be reasonable,” he said, kindly, “if 
her condition is such as to warrant it.” 

I sent to inquire if I might see her, and if so, 
when. Her recovery had been rapid, and I was 
told that I would be admitted to her presence at 
once, 

One of the officers went with me. We were 
shown into the great drawing-room. The officer 
remained at one end of the room while I con- 
versed with Lady Ilga, so far away as to be out of 
his hearing, at the other. 

‘‘T am-sorry to see you in that condition,” said 
the Lady Ilga, as I came forward to where she 
was waiting for me, pointing to the irons on my 
wrists as she spoke. 

“Tt is an annoyance, of course, a temporary 
one ; but my innocence is my shield ; I shall come 
out of this trial uninjured.” 

She raised her great eyes and looked into mine 
—her great eyes, which were so wonderfully beau- 
tiful, but which had such a sad lack—of some- 
thing—behind them. : 

“T hope you will, Sylvester, for I believe you 
are innocent.” 

“Believe? Do you not know that I am?” 

‘‘ When I look into your eyes I feel almost cer- 
tain. But the finding of your book there was 
strange and terrible !” : 

‘* Strange and terrible? I think a very little re- 
flection will convince you that it is neither. It 
would be terrible, indeed, if I could not explain 
how my book probably got to the place where 
it was found.” 

‘But can you do that?” She looked straight 
into my eyes again as she asked the question. 

‘Can you doubt it? When I searched so long 
for a bit of paper last night, my book was missing ; 
I supposed I had left it in my room. Would a 
man not have made himself certain, in a case like 
that, if he were guilty of such acrime? Is it not 
evident that the book had been dropped only a 
few minutes before?” 

*“*T do not understand you, sir.” 

‘What is it you do not understand?” 

*T understand nothing of what you said. I 
don’t know what you refer to when you speak of 
the bit of paper ; I don’t know what you mean by 
your attempt at explaining when and how your 
book came in the cell with Hilda.” 

‘Let me help you a little. When we went down 
to the dungeons together last-——” 

She raised her dreamy eyes again—her deep 
eyes, deep and fathomless—and interrupted me. 

* But we did not go together, Sylvester ; I went 
alone !” 

I looked at her in utter amazement. I gazed 
in speechless consternation. She was not trifling. 
She was not playing with my feelings. She was 
my friend, my eager, earnest, troubled, anxious 
friend, ready to help me if she could, dreading 
the fate which seemed to lie before me, and this 
was her poor and feeble best. She remembered 


‘her night journey, with the cold and dampness 


and darkness, no doubt ; with the awful thing at 
the end, certainly. And she had forgotten that I 
went with her ! 

Mad though the Lady Ilga was, what she might 
say would have weight ; let the woman who found 
the dead nurse come forward and indorse the 
story I meant to tell, and he would be a poor law- 
yer indeed who failed to get me free ; let her deny 
my tale, and I had better never have told it ; let 
me be certain that she would not confirm what I 
meant to say, and I would say nothing. Without 
the whole, plain truth, what could I say ? 

Forgotten! Forgotten our conversation ; my 
sympathy, my companionship! I was in serious 
danger. This strange freak of the Lady Ilga had 
already cost me my liberty ; it might send me to 
the gallows, 

And, besides all this, my self-esteem was sorely 
wounded. 

I determined that I must fill up the lack in the 
memory of the Lady Ilga, so far at least as it re- 
lated to the events of the previous night, if such a 
thing was possible. 

‘Your memory is sometimes at fault, Lady 
liga,” I suggested, gently. 5 

“Tt is, it is. But it is vivid regarding the events 
of last night. Can I ever forget their horror? 
Will the flying years ever blot them out? Dark, 
desolate, lonely. I went down there alone, Syl- 
vester, I went down there alone !” 

She had grown so excited, and she so evidently 
resented the assumption that her memory could 
possibly have been at fault at so recent a period 
as the previous night, that I made up my mind at 
once that I must humor her. If I could succeed, 
well and good ; in no other way would success be 

ible. 

*“*Who took down the bars at the great door?” 
I asked, 

**T do not remember the bars at the door,” she 
said, mournfully ; ‘‘I remember the desolation of 
the downward path.” 

‘Who tore down the brick wall?” 

**T do not remember about the wall ; I remem- 
ber the horror I found behind :t !” 





“But there was a message from the dead? 
What of the message? Has it helped you yet?” 

‘*The—the message? Was there a message? I 
think there was, but I have forgotten. What have 
I done with it? It must be lost if there ever was 
one, and I cannot help thinking there was. How 
did--yon—know ?” 

I called aloud for help, and none too soon. In 
a minute two stout female servants helped her 
away to her room—unknowing, unthinking, un- 
earing—a creature with the face and figure of a 
grand woman, a woman with the sense and soul 
of an infant. 

Some one came to the door and spoke to the 
man who was guarding me. I heard my name 
spoken. The guard came towards me. 

“The count has requested an interview with 
you,” he said. ‘‘Would you like to see him?” 

(To be continued.) 


JEFFERSON DAVIS AT MONTGOMERY. 


HE laying of the corner-stone of a monument 
to the memory of the Confederate dead, at 
Montgomery, Ala., was last week made the occa- 
sion of a remarkable demonstration in honor of 
Jefferson Davis, the special guest of the festival. 
Mr. Davis reached the city on the evening of April 
27th, and was welcomed by an ovation which is 
said never to have been equaled or eclipsed in that 
city. Houses were illuminated, fireworks bright- 
ened the heavens, artillery boomed, and a dozen 
bands Pare. while the shouts of thonsands 
mingled with the roar and added to its volume. 
The carriage in which he sat, which was drawn by 
four white horses, made its way with difficulty, in 
the midst of a pouring rain, through the surging 
mass of humanity that blocked the streets. On 
the day following, the popular enthusiasm mani- 
fested itself with even greater heartiness. The 
city was crowded with visitors, every town in the 
State having sent its contingent. e e=‘ire city 
was gayly decorated, and the City Hall had United 
States flags fluttering out of every window. Pic- 
tures of Confederate generals were fastened to tho 
outside walls, while the names of Robert E. Lee, 
“* Stonewall” Jackson, Albert Sydney Johnston, 
and many other generals, fluttered to the breeze. 
From the topmost point of the high dome of the 
Capitol, towering far above everything in the city, 
floated the Stars and Stripes. e entire front of 
the building was covered with devices, while there 
were suspended along the front columns immense 
Federal flags reaching down almost to the ground, 
The private houses and business houses all had a 
liberal supply of decorations and devicewand words 
of welcome to Mr. Davis. 

The procession to the Capitol moved at two 
o’clock, Mr. Davis’s appearance being everywhere 
greeted with shouts from the multitudes packing 
the streets. When the procession arrived at tlie 
Capitol gate, Mr. Davis left his carriage and took 
his seat near the historic spot he occupied on 
February 16th, 1861. The people—men, women 
and children—were packed from the steps to the 
front gate, and while it was impossible for a 
great part of them to hear, they stood in their 
places out of respect for Mr. Davis and their de- 
sire to see him. When order had been secured, 
Mayor Reese advanced to the front ot the plat- 
form, and said : 


“* My Countrymen ; It is with profound emotions 
that I present to you the foremost type of Southern 
manhood, the Hon. Jefferson Davis, ex-President 
of the Confederate States of America.” 


The scenes before enacted were repeated as Mr. 
Davis advanced, and it was some minutes before 
he could speak. It was the first time thousands 
in the crowd had seen him. The shouts finally 
dying away, the ex-President, leaning on his cane, 
with the Federal flag over him and Confederate 
veterans before him, in a clear, ringing voice, 
without a tremor or pause, except when inter- 
rupted by shouts of his hearers, said : 


“* My Friends: It would be vain if I should at- 
tempt to express to you the deep gratification 
which I feel at this demonstration. But I know 
that it is not personal, and therefore I feel more 
deeply grateful, because it is a sentiment far dearer 
to me than myself. You have passed through the 
terrible ordeal of war, which Alabama did not 
seek. When she felt her wrongs too grievous for 
further toleration, she sought then the peaceable 
solution. That being denied her, thunders of war 
came ringing over the land. Then her ple rose 
in their majesty, gray-haired seers cet beardless 
boys eagerly rushed tothe front. It was that war 
which Christianity alone approved—a holy war for 
defense. Well do I remember seeing your gentle 
boys, so small—to use a farmer's phubhes the 
might have been called seed-corn, moving on with 
eager step and fearless brow to the carnival of 
death; and I have also looked upon them when 
their knapsacks and muskets seemed heavier than 
the boys; and my eyes, ge 3 of a mother’s 
weakness, filled with tears. Those days have 

- .Many of them have found nameless 
graves; but they are not dead. They live in mem- 
ory, and their spirits stand out, the grand reserve 
of that column which is marching on with unfalter- 
ing steps towards the goal of constitutional literty 
[Agpiause.] It were in vainif I should attempt, as 

have already said, to express my gratitude to 
you. I am standing now very nearly on the spot 
where I stood when I took the oath of Office in 
1861. Your demonstration now exceeds that which 
welcomed me then. This shows that the s; irit of 
Southern liberty is not dead. [Long and continued 
appliuse.] Then you were full of joyous nopes, 
you had every prospect of achieving all you de- 
sired ; now you are wrapped in the mantle or re- 
gret. And yet that regret only manifests more 
profoundly and does not obliterate the expression 
of your sentiments. I felt last night, as } ap- 
proached the Exchange Hotel, from the gallery of 
which your.peerless orator, William L. Yancey, in- 
troduced to the citizens of Montgomery, and 
comm od: me in language which only his elo- 
quence Gould yield, and which far exceeded my 
merit ; I felt, Tigay again, that I was coming to m 
home—coming to a land where liberty dies not end 
serious sentiments will live for ever. [Applause.] 
I have been promised, my friends, that I should not 
be called upon to make a speech, and therefore I 
will only extend to you my heartful thanks. God 
bless you, one and all, old men and boys, and the 
ladies above all others, who never faltered in our 
direst needs.” [Long continued applause. ] 


When Mr. Davis retired, the shouts were so long 
and loud that he had to go to the front again. He 
bowed his acknowledgments and thanks. Gov- 
ernor O’Neal, when it was possible to be heard, 
made a speech in reference to the cause of the 
gathering, and of the love the people feel for the 
statesmen and soldiers of the South, and intro- 
duced General John B. Gordon, the orator se- 
lected to deliver the addrevs, as in Mr. Davis's 
feeble condition it was understood he could speak 
only a few minutes, General Gordon received a 
rousing welcome, as many soldiers that he had 
commanded were present. He spoke in glowing 
terms of Mr. Davis's services to the Confederacy, 
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dwelt. upon the causes and results of the war, and 
closed with an appeal to the Southern people to 
make personal honor their commanding law, and 
their plighted, faith to the permanent union of the 
States for ever unquestioned. We give a single 
extract from General Gordon’s address : 


“Let malicious detraction cease. Let envy, 
which enslaves ignoble minds, find no place in the 
breast of any lover of truth. ‘ With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ A just 
appreciation of the motives that impelled and of 
the heroism which sustained each army and sec- 


tion in their Titanic conflict is the symbol as well 
as sustenance of patriotism. Illiberal criticism is 
not only unpatriotic —it is irrational. Merited 





encomium of Southern heroism is implied eulogy 
of Northern prowess, which, inspiredeby devotion 
to the union of the States and sustained overs 
privations and blood oy the profoundest convic- 
tions, brought at last this lion-hearted section to 
defeat and surrender.” 


On Thursday, the 29th, when the corner-stone 
of the Confederate Monument was formally laid, 
the popular enthusiasm manifested itself quite 
as vigorously as on the the ¥ previous, Mr. 
Davis being loudly cheered all along the line of 
the procession. In his address he eulogized the 
Confederate dead, and warmly defended the right 
of secession, placing the responsibility for the 
civil war on the North. His closing words were 
as follows : 

“In conclusion, permit me to say, though the 
memory of our glorious past must ever be dear 
to on, duly points to the present and the future. 
Alabama having resumed her place in the Union, 
be it yours to fulfill all the obligations devolving 
upon all good citizens seeking to restore the Gen- 
eral Government to its pristine purity, and, as best 
you may, to promote the welfare and happiness 
of your common country.” [Applause.] 


A correspondent of the New York Times thus 
describes Mr. Davis’s personal appearance: ‘‘A 
feeble old man, whose time of life is now on the 
verge of fourscore, came back to-day to the scenes 
of which he was twenty-five years ago the central 
figure. Time has changed him greatly. His face 
is pinched and deeply marked with the furrows 
of age. His cheeks are sunken and worn, and his 
hair is snow-white. His step, too, is slow and un- 
steady, and his eye has lost its lustre. The young 
girl who flung Stars and Bars to the breeze 
for him in 1861 is now a schoolteacher and the 
mother of two children. An Ohio man hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes instead to-day. Not a face 
familiar to him was visible in the sea of faces on 
the lawn this afternoon. Most of the old ones 


have passed away.” 


GOING TO BED IN ICELAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press 
writes from Lang, Iceland: ‘All members of an 
Iceland family sleep in one room, and this, indeed, 
often serves all purposes save that of kitchen. 
Very narrow, and from six to twenty feet long, 
according to the size of the family, with a row of 
low bunks on either side, leaving a space three or 
four feet wide down the centre, these rooms are 
lighted by one small window at the end, ventilated 
by the door or the trap through which they are 
entered from below and warmed by the heat of the 
bodies collected in them. The steeply pitched 
roof, constructed of rafters and over Ppin 
boards and covered on the outside with a thic 
layer of growing turf, rests on low walls, and 
makes it impossible to stand upright, except under 
the ridge. The priests’ houses and a few others 


- have guest-chambers, with sometimes a stove, 


which is only used on extraordinary occasions, 
owing to the difficulty of transporting fuel from 
the seaports. Parties of tourists stop where there 
isa church and shiver out the night on the eight- 
inch wide benches, the vestment-chests or the 
floor ; but if there are only ee or two of you and 
no guest-room, or that is already filled, you gener- 
ally share, for experience’s sake, in the somewhat 
promiscuous nightly packing of the family—for 
experience’s sake, mind you, and you always get 
it, as well as the only good idea of the home life of 


the sag 
" in one evenjng I found myself in a room 
emokily: and dimly lighted by seal oil, burned with 
a wick of cotton-grass in a lamp of brass, much 
like the ancient lamps of the Greeks, but furnished 
with an overhanging arm and a swivel and boat- 
hook arrangement, which permits of its being 
stuck or hung wherever the user wishes. Two 
bunks on one side and one on the other were liter- 
ally full, In one a man and two boys, in another 
two women and children, and in the third three 
anen, all packed like sardines in a box, the head 
of one on the same pillow as the feet of his next 
bedfellows, and the space that was not occupied 
by human beings probably was by beings inhuman. 
After shaking up the many boxes and bundles 
under the rude mattress, and giving a poke or 
two to the feather or down bed which is the only 
form of covering known in Iceland, one of the 
girls motioned us to the bed where we were to 
sleep (an Iceland gentleman was to share my bed), 
and then, as if it were an everyday occurrence to 
shock the senses of a modest traveler, while we 
were still undressing she, with two others, pro- 
ceeded to disrobe and take possession of the bunk 
i ca ours, until ‘the last in bed put out the 


‘‘When we turned out next morning, the day- 
light revealed nothing new, except, perhaps, the 
many little articles stuffed into every nook and 
crevice, Furnitare is scarce and a chest of draw- 
ers a luxury in an Icelandic habitation, and the 
odds and ends are hung on nails in the roof, 
stuffed" into the cracks or in boxes hidden away 
under the mattresses in the bunks. Horn spoon 
knives and forka, bits of cloth, needles, books an 
fishhooks were tacked promiscuously away, and 
a ee ro hung me. baort peered 

ngthwise o . It was interesti 
see the men, oe ae into the few clothes 
they had removed upon retiring, sit on the edge 
of the beds chatting and sipping the coffee brought 
by the women, 


DIGGING OUT THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 


M. Renan has published an earnest appeal on 
behalf of the excavations undertaken in sypt by 
M. ro. The special object for which funds 
oF now needed is to clear away the sand 
which half buries the Great Sphinx of Ghizeh. 
M. Renan says: “The clearing of the Great 

x was begun two months ago, Up to the 

t time the ordinary resources of the Boulak 
luseum have sufficed for the work, which might 
be completed in sixty days if money did not fail. 
About twenty thousand francs only are wanted. 
The Great Sphinx of Ghizeh, at two steps from 
the Pyramids, y by my opinion, the most aston- 
work of hand of man which past ages 
ueathed tous. It is an immense bed of 

carved rock, about seventy metres in length. The 


height of the monstrous structure, if it were 
cleared, would exceed that of the highest houses. 
No fashioned monument, either in the rest of 
Egypt or in the rest of the world, can be com- 
pared to this strange idol, the vestige of a stage 
of humanity which baffles all our ideas. 

‘The impression which such a spectacle must 
have produced on imaginative races, and who 
were dominated by the senses, may be understood 
from that experienced by the be! Scrap of the 
— day when standing before that enormous 

ead, emerging from the sand, and casting across 
the desert its sad look. The Arab, at this sight, 
flies. terrified, either throwing a stone or firing a 
gun at the strange being. The temple opposite 
the Sphinx, if it is a temple, has also a character 
of its own. This fantastic construction resembles 
less the other temples of Egypt than the Pantheon 
resembles Notre Dame. But that all this ensemble, 
which is unique in the world, must be of the re- 
motest antiquity, is indisputable, since the statues 
found there are those of King Chepren, thus tak- 
ing us back to ages which, everywhere but in 
Egypt, would be called fabulous.” 


CURIOUS ACTION OF MIND ON MIND. 


A WRITER in the Christian Intelligencer says: 
“Talking of these tests recently with a friend, 
who has been a professor until within a short time 
in an important institution, he described a trial 
made at his residence by a company of acquaint- 
ances who were spending an evening with his 
family. At his suggestion, and as an experiment 
which might afford amusement and instruction, a 
lady was chosen, was blindfolded and seated on a 
chair, and was furnished with a pencil and a 
The professor left the room, and in the hall drew 
a zigzag, nondescript figure on a paper he held. 
Returning and standing behind the lady on the 
chair, and fastening his mind intently on his 
drawing, she began in a few moments to draw 
slowly the irregular lines he had put on his paper. 
To test the matter still further, he again left the 
room, and drew as perfect a circle as he could on 
a fresh paper. Returning, and under the same 
conditions, the lady drew a similar circle, then 
hesitated a moment, and then, to the surprise of 
all, drew a straight line from above the circle 
down into it. Ina moment he remembered that 
on going out the second time his first intention 
had been to draw as perfect a rectangle as he 
could, and that he had carried out this intention 
so far as to draw the perpendicular line of one 
side of the figure, and inadvertently left this line 
on the side of the paper when he changed his 
mind in favor of the circle. The lady had fol- 
lowed a reversed order of the processes of his mind, 
and, the first intention being indistinct to him, 
had, in a hesitating way, repeated the straight 
line and carried it into the circle, instead of keep- 
ing it outside of it.” 


SIXTY-TWO CHILDREN. 


Tue Naples correspondent of the Paris Ameri- 
can Register writes: ‘‘The most extraordinary 
case of fecundity that I ever heard of came to my 
knowledge last week. About twenty-five miles 
from here, and by rail two or three stations be- 
yond —_ is the historical city of Nocera (the 
Nucera of the ancients). Twenty times have I 
passed through Nocera this t Summer and 
Autumn, and have always admired the wonderful 
productiveness of the fields, the vineyards and the 
orchards. But there is something strictly true 
which, in human productivenes, rivals the exuber- 
ance of the soil, viz.: In the rione (or ward) of 
Liposta lives Maddalena Granata, aged forty- 
seven, who was married at the age of twenty- 
eight to a peasant, just nineteen years ago. Mad- 
dalena Granata has given birth to (either dead or 
living) sixty-two children, fifty-nine of whom were 
males. She enjoys florid health, is robust, and 
twenty-four hours after her last accouwchement was 
ready to go out to her accustomed labor in the 
fields. She has no hesitancy about conversing 
with any one about her extraordinary prolificness. 
Her physician, Dr. Raphael de Sanctis, of Nocera, 
says there is not the least exaggeration in these 
statements, Has any one ever heard of such phe- 
nomena! fecundity in the whole history of mater- 
nity—sixty-two children, alive or dead, in nineteen 
years ; 7. €., on an average twelve children every 
fourteen months! I leave it to your medical or 
surgical readers to make their researches and see 
if in-all their statistics they can find a parallel 
case,” 








‘** EMPRESS EUGENIE, AND—HOMELESS.” 


Tue following is the latest story that is told 
about the Empress Eugénie, who has ever been a 
striking figure since the day she charmed Napoleon 
III. with the wreath of violets which she wore in 
her golden hair, ‘‘’T'was morning then, but now 
the night has come.’’ A few days ago, says the 
chronicler in the Pall Mall Gazette, a visitor to 
the Marcus Church at Venice, where the ex-Em- 

ress is now staying, observed a lady, dressed in 
Pern mourning, kneeling in long, silent prayer 
before one of the side altars, When at last she 
rose, she looked about her in search of something 
which she missed, and then walked slowly away, 
supporting herself by the wall towards the en- 
trance. The stranger politely offered his arm, 
which was gratefully accepted, the lady meanwhile 
explaining that one of the beggars must have 
an her silver-headed walking-stick away, with- 
out which she was “very helpless.” Outside the 
church two liveried footmen were waiting ; the 
stranger, on retiring, offered his address card 

alas, for cruel Nemesis, he was a German from 

rlin !), glancing at which the lady was seen to 
shudder Slightly. and then return the civility by 
whispering, “‘ Empress Eugénie, and—homeless,” 








CATTLE STAMPEDES. 


“Ty is surprising,” says Mr. John H. Sullivan, 
“what a triflin thing will start 2 stampede that 
may cost many fives and the loss of hundreds of 
cattle before it can be controlled. I was coming 
up the Texas trail once with a party of other cow- 
boys. We had 4,000 cattle in the bunch. One of 
the boys opened his tobacco-pouch to get a chew. 
The wind blew a shred or two of the fine cut out of 
his fingers. The tobacco floated away and lodged 
in a steer’s eye. In a moment the eye began to 
smart, and the steer got wild. Its antics started 
others, and in ten seconds the whole herd was 
surging and dashing about, out of all control, It 
was two days before we got the herd working 
quietly again. Two of our best boys were trampled 
to death, and 4,000 cattle were lost. 

‘“‘ Hail-storms are greatly dreaded by cowboys 





on the trai ially if they come at night when 
yet mga in If a hailstone happens to 





strike a steer in the eye a stampede is sure to fol- 
low. He springs to his feet, and in thrashing 
around tramps on the tails of others. They jump 
in pain. The herd is alarmed, and before any- 
thing can be done the whole lot are off like a 
flash. The bark of a coyote, when everything is 
still at night, is sufficient to stampede a herd. A 
blade of grass, blown along by the wind, fre- 
quently strikes a steer in the eye. The pain that 
follows will set him wild, and he can soon have 
the herd on the run across country at a twenty- 
mile-an-hour gate. 

“Tt is during stampedes the cowboy has work to 
do. His one great object is to keep the flying herd 
together. e urges his mustang dead against the 
advancing column of frantic cattle at the constant 
risk of his life, and works the cattle gradually in a 
circle. The cowbovs all ride to the right around 
a stampeding herd. If they can get the cattle to 
running in a circle, the first important step in 
comtrolling them is accomplished. I have been 
with a party in a stampede when we were obliged 
to ride around a herd for a distance of over 200 
miles before we got it under control, and then it 
was only twenty-five miles from where the stam- 
pede started. In all that time not one of us took 
& moment’s rest or a bite to eat. Such things 
can’t be thought of during a stampede.” 


REVISING A DICTIONARY. 


A COMPLETE revision of Webster's Dictiona: 
is in progress at New Haven. President Noa 
Porter, of Yale College, is the editor-in-chief, and 
has entire charge of the enterprise. The work is 
being carried on in an immense building at the 
corner of Orange and Elm Streets. President 
Porter is assisted by a large corps of eminent 
literary authorities, who are mainly Yale profess- 
crs, though some of the associate editors are from 
other colleges. In addition to this board of asso- 
ciate editors, there are several assistants or clerks, 
a majority of whom are recent Yale graduates, 
Nearly 100 persons in all are employed on this 
work, When asked about the revision, President 
Porter manifested extreme reticence upon the 
subject, but he finally said: ‘‘The same general 
plan will be observed in the revision now in pro- 
gress as in the last revision of which I was the 
editor. The generally accepted forms of spelling 
will be preserved as far as possible, though advo- 
cates of the advanced methods of spelling, such as 
Professor Marsh, of Lafayette College, and Pro- 
fessor Whitney, of Yale, desire the adoption of 
new forms in many words. In general, words will 
be Anglicised as far as possible, though some 
words of Greek and Latin derivation may retain 
their foreign plurals, As regards the disputed 
plural of the word ‘caucus,’ I know of but one 
possible plural, namely, ‘ caucuses,’ and this form 
will be used in this word and other words of the 
same class. All words of recent origin, which con- 
vey distinct ideas and are recognized and used by 
reputable authors, will be incorporated in the re- 
vision. The word ‘dude’I believe to convey a 
specific idea expressed by no other word, and 
though it may be hard to give a definite descrip- 
tion of the meaning which the word conveys, I 
think it will be incorporated in the revision. The 
word ‘ boycott’ is also a word of definite meaning 
and of recent origin, and will probably be incor- 
porated.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


In Turin a new Raphael, it is believed, has been 
found. It is a profile portrait, and bears the 
words “‘ Urbino, 1497.” 


' Tue Art Institute of Detroit is awaiting its new 
building, now in course of erection. The building 
when completed will have cost $100,000. 


Om from pine-wood is now manufactured on 
a considerable scale at the South. The material 
is subjected to intense heat in sealed retorts, and 
one cord of it is said to yield fifteen gallons of 
turpentine, eighty gallons of pine-wood oil, fifty 
bushels of charcoal, 150 gallons of wood vinegar, 
and a quantity of inflammable gas and asphaltum. 


To wRITE on glass with common ink or India 
ink, warm the glass, bathe the surface with a 
varnish of eighty parts by weight of high-grade 
alcohol, five parts of mastic, and eight parts of 
damar. ‘This varnish is very hard, brilliant and 
transparent. Ink drawings may readily be made 
on this surface. After completion, a thin layer 
of gum is added. 


A STRIKING similarity to black walnut, it is said. 
can now be manufactured from poor pine by the 
followisg method: One part of walnut peel ex- 
tract is mixed with six parts of water, and the 
wood is coated with the solution. When the ma- 
terial is about half dry, a solution of bichromate 
of potash with water is rubbed on it, and the 
walnut is ready. In this way excellent walnut can 
be made from poor pine, and it is said to defy 
detection except upon very close examination. | 





A NEw metal, called * the inventor, Albert | 
Assman, of Rahway, N. J., ‘‘assayme,” ie pro- 
duced by a special treatment of tin. It has all the 
good qualities of the latter, can be pressed into 
any shape, or cast into statuary, or used for plate 
ware of any description. A beautiful bronze color 
can be given to the metal, or any shade from | 
bronze to a silver color ; and as it does not in the 
least corrode, it is specially valuable as a silver 
solder. It melts at a temperature of 482 degrees, 
or 18 degrees less than tin. °¢ 


A HoLLow steel float, eighty feet square, an- 
chored in mid-ocean, and bearing a sixty-foot 
light tower, is the suggestion of an English in- 
ventor. He would have this known as a harbor of 
refuge in distress, or a place for transmission of | 
ship news by telegraph, and as a weather station. | 
The saving of cost in cable telegraphing alone by 
the use of relay instruments on the lightship | 
would, in his opinion, be sufficient to pay its cur- | 
rent expenses. He undertakes to provide secure | 
anchorage, stability and harmless deflection of | 
waves, 

Tue results of experiments made thus far in 
the purification of water by aeration have at- 
tracted much notice. This method is well known | 
to be based on the discovery that the action of 
air in purifying water is greatly increased by | 
mixing the air and water under pressure. A | 
Fairmount (Philadelphia) turbine engine was con- 
verted into an air-pump, which delivered twenty 
per cent., by volume, of free air into the water 
main, this being the proportion found necessary 
to surcharge the water. Analysis showed that 
the quantity of free oxygen in the aerated water 
was seventeen per cent. greater than before aera- 
tion, while tLe quantity of carbonic acid was fifty- 
three per cent. greater, and that of the total dis- 
solved gases was sixteen per cent. greater, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue treaty of commerce between France and 
China has been signed at Tientsin, 


AN attempt is to be made, under the patronage 
of the Czar, to introduce the cultivation of Ame- 
rican cotton in Russia. 


AN edict of Archbishop Taschereau of Montreal, 
forbidding Catholics to join the Knights of Labor, 
was read in all the Catholic churches of Canada 
on Sunday last. 


THE -s Senate elections resulted in the 
return of 128 Mivisterialists, 28 Conservatives, 6 
Independents, 4 Republicans, and 2 members of 
the Dynastic Left. 


Tue half-holiday movement in New York has 
culminated in the passage of a law, which the 
Governor has approved, allowing banks and pub- 
lic offices to close at noon on Saturday, 


THE railway strike at St. Louis shows signs 
of collapse. The demonstrations in favor of the 
eight-hour movement are increasing in Chicago, 
New York, and elsewhere. It meets with almos 
solid opposition from employers. 


THREE shares of New York Tribune stock were 
sold at auction last week, par value $1,000 per 
share, for. $6,600 per share. At the same time 
and place was sold one share of the Journal of 
Commerce, par value $1,000, for $10,000. 


THERE was a significant incident at Strasburg, 
capital of Alsave-Lorraine, one day last week. A 
French officer, attired in uniform, was married 
there to an Alsatian. After the ceremony a crowd 
of 3,000 persons followed the officer, shouting 
“Vive la France,” and: displaying great en- 
thusiasm, 


A ist of 234 divorce cases is set down for trial 
at the present term of the Suffolk County a) 
Court. Of the 162 uncontested cases, 100 are 
brought by wives against. their husbands. Of the 
73 contested cases, only 35 are brought by wives. 
The list includes several cases in high life which 
will develop sensational scandals, 


AFTER a contest of great bitterness, the City of 
Richmond, Va., has declared against prohibition 
by a m2: of 5,681 in a total vote of about 
12,000. The towns of Lynchburg and Manchester 
also voted in favor of the liquor party. The re- 
sult is regarded as practically settling the agita- 
tion in Virginia for a long time to come. 


WHOLESALE conflagrations continue to be re- 
ported from several parts of Austria. The town 
of Friedland, in Moravia, has been almost totall 
destroyed by fire, during the progress of whic 
ten persons were killed. -The towns of Dobrow- 
lany, Bojaniec and Chyrow have been completely 
destroyed, and the town of Sanok has been greatly 
damaged. 


Tue report of the committee of the Ohio House 
of Representatives on the investigation of the 
charges against Senator Payne and the testimony 
taken by that committee were presented to the 
United States Senate last week. Mr. Payne said. 
he was entirely content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, to which it was referred. 


An iron tower 984 feet high is to be erected on 
the grounds of the coming Paris International 
Exhibition. The tower will be supported by four 
pillars, which will be higher than the magnificent 
towers of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, which 
have an altitude of 295 feet. The structure will 
cost $1,000,000, and will be surmounted by a 
pomey electric light that will be visible, it is 

lieved, as far as Dijon, which is 197 miles south- 
east of Paris. 


Tue Cree chief, Big Bear, and three of his head 
men, all of whom have been in the penitentiary 
for nearly a year for their acts in connection wit 
the Riel rebellion, have been set at liberty and or- 
dered back to their reservation. Big Bear is 
greatly broken both in health and spirits ; but his 

ople, who dwell to the number of 1,500 on the 

pper Saskatchewan River, are preparing to give 
the old man a reception on his return which will 
probably inspire him with new hope. 


A MASS-MEETING in favor of Home Rule in Ire- 
land, held in Washington last week, was largely 
attended by Congressmen. Mr. Randall acted as 
chairman, and ey se were made by Senators 
Van Wyck and Riddleberger and Representatives 
Gibson and Phelps. Letters were from Sena- 
tors Sherman and an and from Samuel J. 
Tilden, and great enthusiasm was manifested. 
The resolutions adopted included a cable message 
to Messrs. Gladstone and Parnell, cordi ap- 
proving and sustaining their efforts for self-gov- 
ernment for Ireland. 


A Paris ps soe says that the Abbé Casanova,- 
a Corsican archeologist, has discovered archives 
which show that Christopher Columbus was 
born in the town of Calvi, in the of Cor- 
sica, and emigrated to Genoa. President Grévy 
having examined the evidence, and being satisfie 


| of its authenticity, has authorized the authorities 


of Calvi to celebrate by an official holiday the four 

hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Ame- 

rica. The inhabitants of Calvi will hold a féle on 

May 23d, when a commemorative inscription will 

be placed on the house in which Columbus was 
rn. 


THe Senate Committee on Commerce has de- 
cided to report Captain Eads’s ~~. railway 
scheme in a new shape and with a new title. The 
House Committee agreed = a Government 
guarantee of $37,500,000, to paid at the rate 
of $2,500,000 annually for fifteen years ; the Sen- 
ate Committee reduces the guarantee to $7,500,000, 
not more than $2,500,000 to be paid the first year, 
and not more than $1,500,000 in any subsequent 
year, and the payments to be limited to five years, 
Another important change requires the company 
safely to transport a loaded vessel weighing not 
less than 6,000 tons before the guarantee becomes 
operative. 


New Enoianp manufacturers are organizing to 
resist the demands of certain labor organizations. 
One organization in Rhode Island includes forty- 
nine large mills, Another society em all of 
the cotton mills of any importance in u- 
setts, Maine and New Hampshire. - Thus far not a 
large number of woolen mills have joined the 
organization, but numerous applications have 
been made, and it is probable that the entire 
cotton and woolen interests of the three States 
will soon be included. The aims of the scciety are 
in no sense ag ive, its purpose not being to 
attack the Knights of Labor, but simply to protect 
the mills which belong to the organization against 

rsecution, and better prepare capital to arbitrate 
Ticevenees and to prevent the abuses which have 
attended several strikes, 
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CAPTAIN DOUGLASS OTTINGER, 


APTAIN DOUGLASS OTTINGER, whose portrait is given on 
; this page, has had a notable career. He is not only senior 
captain of the Revenue Cutter Service, but is also the inventor 
of the life-car, discoverer and namer of Humboldt Bay, Cal., and 
modeler and commander of the revenue steamer Commodore 
Perry, which made a speed of over ninetcen miles an hour, Thé 
history of the United States Life-saving Service may be said to 
have begun in 1848. In that year the United States Government 
was led to consider the subject of loss on their shores, chiefly 
through the energy of Hon.W. A. Newell, of New Jersey, # member 
of the House of Representatives. Captain Douglass Ottinger was 
charged with the management and construction of the service, and 
to him its early successes were largely due. The introduction of 
his life-car added immensely to the efficiency of the service, and 
the invention justly ranks among the most useful of the age. 
Congress recognized its great value, some years ago, by voting 
Captain Ottinger an appropriation of $10,000. At the advanced 
age of eighty-one years he is now living in retirement at his 
home in Erie, Pa., in good health, and surrounded by friends who 
fittingly estimate his public services and personal worth. 








SHOW-DOGS. 


A® an offset to the hostile spirit manifested against the canine 

species in consequence of the present hydrophobia epidemic, 
we have the dog-shew, which assembles for exhibition and com- 
petition the noblest specimens of this faithfulest brute-friend of 
man. All metropolitan shows of this sort are fuily as interesting 
as Barnum’s menagerie. Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, 


pointers, setters, spaniels, hounds, collics, terriers, bulldogs, and 
the numerous toy breeds, are all represented;:and if the canine 
congress passed resolutions after the human fashion, the names 





" ENNSYLVANIA.— DOUGLASS OTTINGER, SENIOR CAPTAIN 
OF THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
FROM A SKETCH BY MRS, I. B. GARA. 





of M. Pasteur and his patients would undoubtedly be covered 
with scorn and sarcasm. As it is, the dogs sit in silent dignity 
while the judges take their points, making no effort to corrupt 
or prejudice the committee, and betraying neither excitement nor 
jealousy in the matter of the distribution of the prizes. Here 
are lessons for whoever may choose to learn, 

The candidate shown in our picture is a magnificent mastiff— 
one of the kind that bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home, and equally sonorous menace to unlicensed intruders.’ The 
judges criticise his height, length, build, the shape of his muzzle, 
the breadth of his loins, the condition of his coat, his jaws, his 
legs and feet, his walk, the hanging ‘of his ears. ‘‘ Look me all 
over, gentlemen ; size me up,” he seems to say. “I can bear 
inspection. Only mind what you’re about, for I won’t be mauled. 
I know well enough that I'm a fine fellow, and could chew up any 
other dog in the show—-you, too, for that matter ; but, of course, 
I’m too dignified to get into a row. As long as you and the rest 
of the world understand that, your prize awards are a matter of 
supreme indifference to me.” 








SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


Tue Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, in its quarterly review 
of the industrial progress of the South, says that among the new 
enterprises reported organized for the past three months there 
were 4 iron furnaces, 3 cotton mills, 19 ice factories, 17 machine 
shops and foundries, 3 stove foundries, 4 agricultural implement 
factories, 18 flour mills, 24 tobacco factories, 7 furniture factories, 
9 gas works, 12 electric light works, 7 carriage and wagon factories, 
28 mining companies, and 110 limber mills, including saw mills, 
sash and door factories, stave and cooperage factories, etc. The 
total amount of capital, including capital stock of incorporated 
companies, invested in new manufacturing and mining enterprises 
at the South, and in the enlargement of old plants and the rebnild- 
ing of mills destroyed by fire during the first three months of 1866, 
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SCENE AT A DOG-SHOW.— JUDGING A MASTIFF. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST. 
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1. THE STEAMSHIP “‘ CITY OF ROME.” 2. THE GRAND SALOON. 3. BRIDES ON THE BRIDGE. 4, THE MUSIC-HALL, 


SCENES ON THE ‘OCEAN GREYHOUND,” “CITY OF ROME.” 
FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 182, , 
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aggregated about $36,557,000 against 000,000 
for the corresponding period rs) is.” 





FUN. 


Ir is a cold day when the female book agent stays 
at home by the fire. 

Fat girls are becoming fashionable. 
they keep a toboggan steadier. 


He must be a very superstitious man who refuses 
to take thirteen cents for a shilling. 


We can ridicule the red-nosed man, but there is 
something brilliant about him, after all. 


“TI Never,” said the inebriate, “found money 
tight until I began to get tight myself.” 


“ARE we alive?’ asks the Palmyra Democrat, 
Step on a carpet tack and you can find out, 


It is said 


THERE is said to be a rage now in Paris to marry 
late at night. This teaches the bride to wait up 
for him. 

Ir a passion, like love, grows by what it feeds 
upon, there is no doubt the wish is fodder of the 
thought. 

A NEw English dictionary is coming out with 
240,000 words. People who are ever bent on having 
the last word should subscribe at once. 


‘‘Hetto! Charlie, what are you doing now?” 
“Nothing. You see we had a fire down at our 
store.”’ “You did?’ ‘ Yes, I was fired.” 


*“*Dors your son affect any particular school of 
art?” asked the visitor. ‘‘ No—yes—well, he’s paint- 
ing a Belladonna for the religious art gallery,’’ re- 
plied the fond mother. 


Tue library of Princeton College contains 5,000 
books and pamphlets on baptism. A student there 
can get a sprinkling or entirely immerse himself in 
this class of literature, just as he pleases. 


Many people expressed surprise at learning that 
M. Carillon, who ran the late unfortunate Italian 
opera, was a chemist? .¢at why? Surely if any- 
thing is a ‘‘ drug ’’ in the market, Italian opera is, 


LOTTA—PHILADELPHIA’S FAVORITE. 


Ir was always a marvel to the amusement-loving 
publie how Lotta could be so sick that the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, Philadelphia, was compelled to 
be closed for one week, about two years ago, and 
that at the end of that time she was well enough to 
resume her play of ‘* Nitouche,”” More than this, it 
was noti that her voice had acquired fresh vol- 
ume, and in “ Nitouche,’’ which is a pinging play, 
she could be heard in ensemble as well as in solo. 
sao all the gifted ladies who adorn the stage 
Lotta is decidedly the pet and favorite, Her intense 
vitality, her beauty, and the versatility of her tal- 
ents, draw all classes to see her. She has been on 
the stage since her eighth year, and in all that time 
the breath of scandal has never once assailed her. 
she is a phenomenally devoted child to her mother, 
in whose society she is found at all times. Can it be 
wondered at that this little lady returned so soon 
to her labor at the Opera House, when we remem- 
ber that this speedy restoration was due to the in- 
-halation of Compound Oxyaeat A press corre- 
spondout writes: ‘It was at the residence of Mrs. 

ames H. Heverin, of Delancy Place (wife of the 
eminent counselor), that I obtained a brief inter- 
view with Lotta in reference to the treatment of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, which prevented her a great 
samt loss, The little comedienne was spend- 
ng the day there, and as she answered my card 
she came bounding into the parlor, throwing her- 
self into a luxurions armchair, and as soon as the 
formalities of a visit were complied with, I at once 
broached my subject. 

**T hear you have tried Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, Lotta?’ 

ie. Oh, yes! You remember the terrible sore throat 
I had two years ago—that it baffled the skill of my 
Now York physicians? After burning my throat, 
and positively prohibiting my appearance before 
an audience for an unlimited time, I was promised 
great things if I would try the ‘Oxygen,’ so [ imme- 
diately came to Philadelphia and put myself under 
the care of Drs, Starkey & Palen.”’ 

“Did you experience relief immediately ”’ 

“It was evident from the first inhalation that I 
had done the right thing, for it seemed to bring the 
whole trouble under immediate control.” 

“Then you do not favor burning the throat, or 
any of the methods usually resorted to?” 

“No; I think it a harsh and cruel treatment, and 
it cannot be long before Compound Oxygen wiil 
come to the rescue of all the profession.” 

‘Drs. Starkey & Palen claim that the health ob- 
tained by the Compound Oxygen treatment is as 
genuine and permanent as one’s original health. 
Does your experience confirm that opinion?” 

“Yes, it most certainly does. I have not been 
sick an hour since I used the Oxygen, My mother 
has also been greatly benefited by the use of the 
Oxygen, and is as great an enthusiast asI, Itseems 
to invigorate the whole constitution, and imparts 
fresh life to every part of the body. In my profes- 
sion Iam always studying from Nature. 1 observe 
the expressions, gestures and ways of the various 
people with whom I meet, and find that my power 
of observation has grown more acute and discrimi- 
nating since my treatment with the Oxygen. In 
the vuice alone there is a most perceptible gain. 
Long an sustained notes have become easy, and, 
whether talking or singing, I find it now no labor. 
Persons who sing or talk much on stage or plat- 
form feel a certain amount of exhaustion at the 
end of the season, and to them the use of the Com- 
pound Oxygen would be of great value. I wonder 
these gentlemen have not brought it to the notice 
of the eouns profession before. It is just what we 
all need.” 

**Do you think it would have the same effect on 
the syster as change of climate?’ 

“Yes, and without the disadvantages of long 
fouraays in pursuit of health, such as the loss of 

10me comforts and the interference with regular 
business pursuits.” 


“Did you have any unpleasant sensations while 
} 


taking the Oxygeny’ 

**No; on the contrary, the sensations were pleas- 
ant.” 

**Do you 
terview public?” 

“I certainly do. 
said so.” 

Miss Lotta is one of the busiest little ladies in the 
world. Her engagements are continuously requir- 
ing her presence in the cities each season. She 


You are at liberty to say I 


owns theatres and real estate in America and | 
Europe, and large tracts of wooded land in the | 
Northwest—indeed, she is one of the wealthiest | 


ladies of the stage. Lotta is modest about her 
own merits. She believes the test of talent is pub- 
lic appreciation, Surely no one has passed _ this 
test with greater écla¢ than this gifted lady, who is 
still young and fresh. Now, if the Compound 
Oxygen can bring back to the stage each year 
this favorite and pet, in prime health, the public 
can but thank Drs. Starkey & PaLen. Any who 
may desire to know more of the treatment of which 
so kindly words are spoken, should write to the 
office of the Gazaicians. 1529 Arch Street, for the 
literature on subject, which is mailed free to 
all applicants, je a 
“I say, waiter!” shouted the impatient gentle- 
man; “do you know that you remind one of the 
millennium, you're such a long time coming.” “ 
beg your pardon, sir,” replied the polite attend- 
ant, ** but you also remind me of something, to wit, 
the American eagle—such a distance between tips, 
ou know.”’ The matter was straightway settled 


arbitration. 


Dr. Prexce’s ‘* GOLDEN MEDICAL DIscoveRY. 











ive your full consent to make this in- | 
| 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites is prescribed by physi- 
cians all over the world. It is a remarkable rem- 
edy for Consumption, Scrofula, and wasting dis- 
eases, and very palatable. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
In Depstuiry. 


Dr. W. H. Hotcomse, New Orleans, La., ~ p+ “J 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state 
of the system, produced by the wear and tear of 
the nervous energies.” 





WE would call attention to the adverti t of 
FAULKNER & ALLAN, Philadelphia, Pa. These gen- 
tlemen are known by the high character of the 
works which they handle, and their generous treat- 
ment of agents who sell for them. ealing only in 
standard works, they give steady employment to 
large numbers of men who make more than aver- 
age salaries. The “Atlas of the World,” of which 
they have lately secured control, is a very remark- 
able book, and is certain to rival in sales even the 
most sensational. They have room for a few g 
men, and those who apply early will find it greatly 
to their advantage to do so. Read their card. 


“The leprous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an a with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body,” 


And causes the skin to become “ barked about, 
most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust.” 
Such are the effects of diseased and morbid bile, 
the only antidote for which is to cleanse and regu- 
late the liver—an office admirably performed by 


” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. ‘ 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Youne men or middle-aged ones, suffering from 
nervous debility and kindred weaknesses, should 
send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated book sug- 
gesting sure means of cure. Address, Worip’s 
DisPeNsARY MEDICAL AssocrATION, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





AnGostTurA Bitters is known as the great regu- 
lator of the digestive organs all over the world. 
Have it in your house. sk your grocer or drug- 
gist for the genuine article, manufactured by 

rn. J. G. B. Steoert & Sons. 


Dr. Prerce’s * Favorite Prescription ” perfectly 
and permanently cures those diseases peculiar to 
females. It is tonic and nervine, effectually allay- 
ing and curing those sickening sensations that af- 
fect the stomach and heart, through reflex action, 
The backache and “dragging-down ”’ sensations all 
disappear under the strengthening effects of this 
great restorative.. By druggists. 


Wister’s New Translation. 


VIOLETTA. 


A ROMANCE. 
After the German of Ursula Zoge von Manteuffel. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“It is a fair presumption that anything translated 


Mrs. 








by Mrs. Wister is worthy of attention, for she has | 


never yet deceived the public, and she has a singu- 
lar facility for ascertaining and appreciating what 
the American reader wants. Her translations of 
Marlitt, Streckfuss, and others have met with de- 
served popularity, growing more and more exten- 
sive with each issue, until her latest work, ‘ The 
Lady with the Rubies,’ stamped her as a literary 
discoverer and caterer with broad tastes and cos- 
mopolitan impressions. ‘ Violetta’ is not a whit 
less worthy than any of the previous Wister trans- 
lations. In brief, this novel is thoroughly charm- 
ing, and should receive a wide and growing circle 
of readers.”’— St. Louis Republican. 

“This is a charming story, and, although ro- 
mantic in tone, preserves the natural to an emi- 
nent degree. It is a story of German high life, and 
of course cannot be prosaic. In giving this. book 
to the public Mrs. Wister has made an excellent se- 
lection from German light literature. It is a book 
that everybody can read with pleasure and profit.” 
— Charleston News and Courier. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
A MOST DELICIOUS AND ELEGANT 
1 Pound Box 
ror 3-CANDY 
Postage Paid. 
CROEFT & ALLEN, 
1226 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MorH AND FRECELE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PErry’s 
CoMEDONE AND PimpLeE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

Brent Goon & Co., 57 Murray 8t., 
New York. 


SICK HEADACHE 
those Little Palla 








Cured b 







illa dose. 40inavial, Purely Veg 
Price 25 cents. 5 vials by mail for$1 
MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New Yorke 





es) 

Ww. L. DOUCLA 

Best material, perfect fit. cquals any $5 or $6 shoe 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stampe 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, 
warranted.” Congress, But- 
ton and Lace. If you cannot 
get these shoes from dealers, 
send address on 

ostal card to W. 

. Douglas, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 











for Private 
Lines, Call 
p Bells, etc. 


Best Made: 5 Patents. Prices Low. Send for Illus. 
Circular, HOLCOMB & co., Cleveland, oO. | - 


PECTAL=MAY Ist, 1886 


On above date there will be issued 


"The People's Atlas of the World," 


This book will have a very large and 
rapid sale, and agents desiring choice 
territory must apply at once. 


FAULKNER & ALLAN, Managers, 
1215 Filbert St,, Philad’a, Pa. 





Gienn’s Sulphur Soap. 


Renowned for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beauti- 
. ’ | fying the Complexion. 
BEFORE RAFTER Caution. — There are counter- 
USING ifeits: ask for Glenn’s. 
GLENN | Sold or eruggtete, ne te. 3 
» ‘cake ets.; matile o any 
SUPHUR Sup address on receipt of price and 
CURES 5 ets. extra per cake. 
SKIN DISEASES. | N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome beverage. Sold 


by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 2% cts, 
C, E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














|HAVE SHAVED MYSELF 


GENUINE YANKEE 
AP. 





It has no | dd 
R. MILLER, P. M., 
W. Farmington, 0. 
For FIFTY YEARS une- 








3 000 Rolls China Mattings, Gotine, White, $4, 
’ $5 and $6; Fane es, $8 and $9; Extra, 
$10, $11, $12—40 yds. to roll. Special offering, Fine 
Velvet ts, 9c.; India Body, 50c.; Ingrains from 
25c. Extensive assortment Rugs, Mats, etc. Low 
prices. ANDREW LEsTER & Co., 739-741 B’way, N.Y. 


"one RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harm- 
less ; infallible ; 4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sali- 
cylates—box, $1. Books free; thousands authentic 
references. L.A. Paris, Gen’! Agt., 102 W. 14th St. 
N.Y. West’n Ag’cy : J.C. Fowler, M.D., Denver, Col. 








A igested, non-irritating, easil assimi- 
la food, recommended by andrede of phy- 
sicians, nurses, and mothers as the best of all 


prepared foods. It soothes, corrects, and nour- 
shes even in the worst cases. INFANTS thrive 
as when on mothers’ milk. INV ALIDS relish it. 
Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 50 cts., 
$1.00. Send for circulars ani testimonials. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











BOKER S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF atu 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND 4s Fine Aa CorRDIAL AS EVER MADE. TO BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PInTs. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf’ and Prop’s, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WHITE and DECORATED 


Fine French China & Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. . $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 . 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pes., $8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces ... 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs 20.00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, ete. 5.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 
HADLEY’S, !-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 















TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 


es on lines less than 
on 








splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy er. It makes homes 









: hil me; P 
burglaries; saves many steps, and is 
just what every ness man and far- 
have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
_ s sold outright a WOES 00 TEEN 
agents. o experience red. 
Circulars free. WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, nS. 


: Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 
{ p R I] f free a costly box of goods which will 


















help all, of either sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutel 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


sure. 
aine. 





KEEP MOT 


FROM CLOTHING 








DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 
Capital Prize 


EN ROUTE. 
W. O. WHEELER. 


WANTED, 


‘We will By Agents a 

$80 to 8 per month and ex- 

a to travel and sell our 
to dealers, or $40 a month and ex- 


Address, 





ses to distribute circulars in your vicinity, Bus- 
iness Sanneubie. permanent, pleasant & easily operated. 
SAMPLE CASES FREE. No 
stamps required, Nohumbug. We mean what we say. 


All expenses advanced. 


PLY COMPAN 
CINCINNATI, oni, 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a tew applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought aiter and 
admired, The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six 
tor $% R T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of fine 
Human Hair Goods, 317 Sixth Aven ve, New York, 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 
A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 


Address NATIONAL 
Bradford Block. 

















its CAUSES 
FAFNESS wit was deat trentyeicht pears 
Titteseecade’ ‘Ckeed Siecle esos 
0 benefit. 
and since then hundreds ‘ 7 same process, 
Ad. 


plain, simple and successful it. 
_ dress. 8. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 
HABIT. Sure cure t 
Mday:. Sanitarium ce Be 
or medicifies 


by express. 
ears established. Book free. 
re Mars! ih, Quincy, Mich. 





MORE CATARRH. The Great German Remedy ts 

a positive cure. Free sample package and book for 4 cte, 

in stamps. E. H. MEDI CO., East Hampton, Conn, 
the very cein America 


IC K for live men and women to make 


“"Inoney. An agent writes: “Your plan brings the 
money quick.” Merri!1 Mf’ Co. (H.B. 114) Chicago. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
e and never returns. No purge, no 
salve, no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 
78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PERFE 


vous debility pills, $1, postpaid. 
MEDICAL Inst., No. 24 fremont Row, Boston, 
CORPUS LEAN 


i 0 LADI ES is a Safe, Permanent and 


Healthful Flesh Reducer—Ten to Fifteen Pounds a Month. 
NO POISON. AbiPo-MALENE never fails to per- 
manently develop the Bust and Form. Non-injurious. 

of Face and Form secured to every Lady 
using our Toilet Requisites. Unexcelled in America for re- 
moving Skin Blemishes, Flesh Worms, (Biack-Heads,) Wrinkles, 
Pock-Marks, ete. Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, 
Testimonials, Circulars, ete., by Return Mail. Mention 
article wanted. Chichester Chemical Co., 

2315 Madison Square, Philadelohta, Pa. 


quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANE REM- 
EDY CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Method. No opera- 
Descri 


tion. 251 way, N. Y. ive pamphlet 
mailed for 10 cts. ° an 





sales and big profits easily made 

by men.or women making less 

than $40 meh a We guarantee 
chan 








IONE strengthens, enlarges and de- 
velops any part of the body, $1. Ner- 
Address, N. E. 
Mass, 





Are you Corpulent? 











Crosby’s Witalized Phosphites 


THE BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. Cures all Weaknesses and Nervous Derangements. 
Used by all Physicians. Druaaists ok By Mau, 81. 566 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Sore Eyes 


The eyes are always in sympathy with 
the body, and afford an excellent index 
of its condition. When the eyes become 
weak, and the lids inflamed and sore, it is 
an evidence that the system has become 
disordered by Scrofula, for which Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best known remedy. 


Scrofula, which produced a painful in- 
flammation in my eyes, caused me much 
suffering for a number of years. _ By the 
advice of a physician I commenced taking 

_Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
medicine a short time I was completely 


Cured 


My eyes are now in a splendid condition, 
and I am as well and strong as ever. — 
Mrs. William Gage, Concord, N. H. 


For a number of years I was troubled 
with a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
has effected a complete cure, and I believe 
it to be the best of blood purifiers. — 
C. E. Upton, Nashua, N. H. 


From childhood, and until within a few 
months, I have been afflicted with Weak 
and Sore Eyes. I have used for these 
complaints, with beneficial results, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and consider it 1 great blood 
purifier. — Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 


I suffered for a year with inflamma- 
« tion in my left eye. Three ulcers formed 
on the ball, depriving me of sight, and 
causing great pain. After trying many 
other remedies, to no purpose, I was finally 
induced to use Ayer’s Sarsapuarilla, and, 
By Taking 
three bottles of this medicine, have been 
entirely cured. My sight has been re- 
stored, and there is no sign of inflamma- 
tion, sore, or ulcer in my eye.— Kendal 
T. Bowen, Sugaft Tree Ridge, Ohio. 


My daughter, ten years old, was afflicted 
with Scrofulous Sore Eyes. During the 
last two years she never saw light of any 
kind. Physicians of the highest standing 
exerted their skill, but with no permanent 
success. On the recommendation of a 
friend I purchased a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which my daughter commenced 
taking. Before she had used the third 
bottle her sight was restored, and she can 
now look steadily at a brilliant light with- 
out pain. Her cure is complete. — W. E. 
Sutherland, Evangelist, Shelby City, Ky. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





You may not have seen our adver- 
tisement before ; if not; look in the 
back numbers of this paper for the 
prices of our goods. When you paint 
our house, all except the sash and 
blinds can be dune with unskilled la- 
bor, and you will save two-thirds of 
your paint bill, while you get the 
most brilliant and lasting results. 
There is a golden mean between the 
old-fashioned acid lead used alone 
and those new-fashioned ready-mixed 
paints which, while they are cheap, may also be 
called nasty. The good old-fashioned materials, 
White Lead, Zinc, Linseed Oil, Turpentine and 
Drier, tf apie 2 blended, were never before offered 
for so little money. A,single can covers 400 square 
feet; and, put on a*’dry, clean surface by the 
frectest hand, will make you our customer for 
ife. If your dealer refuses to get these guoods, 
order of us direct. THe F. J. Nasu M’r’a Co., 
Nyack, Rockland Co., New York. 


If you will send ten cents in 
stamps to the Mack Publish- 
ing Company, 528 Washing- 
ton St., New York, they will 


send you complete words of Mikado, and music of 
its most popular songs, and etchings of its princi- 
pal characters, also ten exquisite chromo cards. 
Or, for four cents, they will send you two of their 
Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, such as ever 








y 
lady of refinement should have to beautify their | 


homes. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
PAPER best book for an adver- 
tiser to consult, be he ex- 








) 





perienced or otherwise. It 
RTISING contains lists of newspa- | 
pers and estimates of the | 


cost of advertising. The advertiser who wants to 
spend one dollar finds in it the information he re- 
gerres, while for him who will invest one hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising, a scheme is in- 
»Alicated which will meet his every requirement, or 
“€an be made to do so by slight changes easil 
arrived at by correspondence. One hundred an 
fifty-three editions have been issued. Sent, post- 
pera, to any address for 10 cents. A py to GEO. P. 
WELL & CO., NEWSPAPER JERTISING 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street (Printing House Square), 
New York. 
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ree. J. F. HILL & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


WOMAN Wantenseszs 


ity. ar : ‘ome oer mee exchanged. Any 


WANTED. $50 A WEEK and expenses | 
id. Valuable outfit and particulars 











AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 bestsell- | 
el rv articles in the world. 1 sample free. 


Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


A FREE SAMPYFPI:E. 


To introduce the great honsehold remedy, Gordon’s 

King * pe into covery Family. I will asee a sample 
© aby one sending address. Agen 

Address E. Gs BLU 


wanted. | 
» Sole Proprietor,Toledo, O. 
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Lowest Prices. 
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Agents Wanted. 




















4 RUBBER ROOFING. 
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ROOFING 


Only $3.25 per 100 
barns. and ALL buildings. 
or flat surface. 
LAR. INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
| New York City. Sumples free if you mention Frank Leslic’s Illustrated Newepaper. 


uare feet. Unequaled for houses, 
Anybody can apply on steep 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCU- 





THE LATEST LONDON SUCCESS 


JOHN HAMILTON & Co.’s 


TROUSERS STRETCH 


T 


BY the use of this Invention Trousers aio 

soon restored to their original length aud 
stape, and the objectionable ‘‘ bagging at the 
knee” is dispense: with. 


the TENSION is btained byaSCREWED ROD 
The Rod is jointed, and the whole can be packed in a 
Case 17-in. by 6-in. 


Retail price, $2.50; Nickel-plated, $5. None genu- 
ine wntees pina John Hamilton & Co.'s P: nee 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
, L 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders tor our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, «nu secure a beautitul MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), 
our own importation, One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for $26, 
This is the greatest inducement ever offered, Send in 
your orders and €emjoy a cup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE, 
and at the same time procure a HANDSOME CHINA 
TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 80c., 85c. and 40c, 


CoMPANY 


| per lb, Excellent Teas, 50c, and 60c. and very best from 


65c. to 90c. When ordering, be sure and mention what 
kind of Teas you want — whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, 
Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder. or English Break- 
fast, We are the oldest and largest Tea Company in the 
business. The reputation of our hou:e requires no com- 

N. B.—We have just imported some very fine 


ment, 
| WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we 


ive away with Tea and Coffee oruvers of $40 and upwards, 
or full particulars address : 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0, Box 8807+ B24 SS Vosoy Sty vos. 


ANCHOR LINE 


U. 8. MAIL STEAMERS 

Sail every SATURDAY from New York for 
GLASGOW, VIA TLONDONDERRY. 
Eruiopta...May 8, 8 A.M. | Devonia..May 22, 8 A.M. 
AncuoriA. May 15,3 P.M. | Furness. May 29, 2 P.M. 
Cabin passage, $50 to $60. Sec. class, $30. Return, $55. 

JOINT EXPRESS SERVICE, 
NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, 
VIA QUEENSTOWN. 

8. 8. AMERICA sails Wednesday, May 12. 

8. 8. CITY OF ROME sails Wednesday, May 26, 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter. 
Saloon passage, $50 and upward. Second class, $35. 

2 Steerage at Lowest Rates. 
For Cabin Plans and all other information, apply to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green, NY. 











The only patentees and manufacturers of this 
**London ‘Trouser Stretcher” are John Hamilton 
& Co., London, England. 

Manufacturers, sellers and buyers of Stretchers 
having screw-rod in combination with clamps, are 
hereby cautioned that we shall defend our rights 
and prosecute. all infringers. Our SoLE AGENTs in 
the Curran States (to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed) are : 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturer of 


(u, LANIE 
| * aixints of FoOK Holders, 
Send for rated Catalogue. 
136 East 138th Street. New York. 
m BRADLEY 
TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT. 














The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion, Send 


for free circular “How to e di- 

‘om mortefestarer = B LEY & 

CO., Syracuse, N. Y., 22 Colle ley 
N-w York, 32 So. Market St., Boston. 


~ BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 


Improved E lastic 
- orn t 
ELASTIC 
AM TRUSS FAY 


NEW YORK ELASTIC 
TRUSS CO0., 
44 Broadway, N.Y 


~ CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
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‘Queen Titania’s Book of Fairy Tales, 


This favorite with the young embraces some of 
the brightest Fairy Stories written in our time, 
with many of those that children never tire o 
reading, when told, as here, interestingly. Price, 
in rich, illuminated cover, $1 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Pub‘isher, : 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York City. 
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YOU. CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Government Bond, 
ISSUE OF 1864. 

These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 

THREE DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond MUST 
draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 


Premiums. Florins. Florine, 
3 @ 150,000 os 450,000 

3 @ 20,000 _ 60,000 

3 @ 10,000 — 30,000 

6 @ 5,000 — 30,000 

6 @ 2,000 _ 12,000 

9 @ 1,000 9,000 

120 @ 400 48,000 
7,750 @ 200 — 1,550,000 


Together 7,900 premiums, amounting to 2,189,000 
Florins. The next redemption takes 
place on the 
FIRST OF JUNE, 

And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist 
of June until 6 P.M. is entitled to the whole 
premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED 
LETTERS, and inclosing $5 will secure one of 
these bonds for the next drawing. Balance pay- 
able in monthly instalments. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 


“INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Ful 


ton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

Ge The above Government Bonds are not to be 
gomnared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the U.S. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank LEsu1e’s. 


0 New Scrap Pictures & Agent’s Samples for 
1886, 5 cts. 8.M. Foote, Northford, Conn. 














ARE ANNUALLY 


EDs 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every os 
Pliance for the prompt and care 
filling of orders. 
Our C 
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for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, description 
BEST and RAREST SEE DS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ETER HENDERSON & GO. * §,31,P%ctuast 5. 





SUPPLIED WITH 
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Sales, 234 Million 


s and illustrations 
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THIS OFFER, 
Not to be Missed, 


Will Shortly be Discontinued. 


A LIFE-SIZE 


Crayon Portrait, 
BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 


—AND— 


ELEGANTLY FRAMED. 


ae” THE FINEST WORK “ee 


—A? A= 


GREAT REDUCTION !! 


——__ e ——_—_ 








t=” WITH THE RIGHT OF EXAMINATION AND 
APPROVAL BEFORE PAYING 
OUT ONE CENT. 
Portrait to be refused and returned at my expense 
if not as represented, 
<npennitipealininll 


NOTE LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 
Satie 

t=” This is no bogus advertisement. Do 

not hesitate and lose a good thing. YOU 

risk nothing. I take all the responsibility, 

and will do all I say. 

—-—_¢ —__— 

To introduce my work into all parts of the United 

States, I will make you the following 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER: 


For $16.00. 


A Perfect Likeness, Elegant Frame, and 
Valuable Subscription, as follows: 


A beautifully finished life-size Crayon Portrait, 
size, including frame, 


29 x 34. 


(Erroneously reported in previous announcements 
as 24x 28.) 

Either from a photograph, tintype, or other copy 
—photograph preferred. 

A frame of elegant and massive gilt or bronze. 

Total, regular price, $35, for $16. , 

(2 For $3.50 extra (total $19.50), portrait will 
be a full life-size bust—size, including frame, 


1 1 
332 x 383. 
(Erroneously reported in previous announcements 
as 29x34.) . 
Regular price, $45, for $19.50. j 
Furthermore, each portrait shall include one 
year's subscription, FREE, to either of the follow- 
ing publications : 
FRANK LeEsiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
FRANK LeEsLie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY. 


I will have subscription paid and entered up in 
your name, and will send you publisher's receipt 
therefor, as soon as you examine, approve and 
take portrait—either the $16 offer or that at $19.50. 





(= The enthusiastic letters of approval I receive 
from patrons accumulate daily. The following ex- 
amples are all that space will admit of. here: 


FRANK LESLIE’s PUBLISHING HousE, 
Mrs. Frank LEs.iz, Proprietor, 
58, 55 & 57 Park Place, 
New York, April 19th, 1886. 
Mr. F. Myers, 116 West 23d St., N.Y. : 

Dear Sir: Permit me to say that the full-length 
crayon portrait of myself, executed by you, sur- 
prises me. I did not think such perfect and beau- 
tiful results could have been produced from the 
photograph. I am very much pleased with it, and 
I shall not. forget to make mention of the excel- 
lence of your work whenever occasion presents 
itself. Yours truly, 

Mrs. Frank LESLIsB. 


Cc. L. Lunp, Real Estate, Algona, Iowa, writes, 
April, 1886: 

‘Crayon portrait arrived in good condition to- 
day, and I was highly pleased with it. It is in every 
way satisfactory. I have given it a ann place 
in my Office, and am inviting everybody to come in 
and look at it.” 


W. C. Eaton, P. A. Engineer U. 8. Navy, writes 
from U. 8. 8. Alliance, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., 
April, 1886: 

**The crayon came to hand to-day, and I can only 
say that I am delighted with it, and as surprised as 

leased that I received so much for so small a price. 
Pconfess that, remembering prices I have usually 
paid for much inferior coaress, I was in doubt up 
to the time of receint lest there should prove to be 
a failure somewhere, and was prepared to be dis- 
appointed, though your letter had a very reassur- 
ing effect. However, on opening the box all ques- 
tion vanished. I am much pleased, both with the 
faithfulness and beautiful work of the portrait and 
with the exccl'cnce of the frame. Please accept 
my thanks fur your care and promptness.” 


——__+—__— 


Portraits will be finished and seigped by express, 
with right of examination, from within ten to four- 
teen days after receipt of orders. 


——_ oe 


A Good Crayon Portrait never 
fades. It is the Best. 


ORDER AT ONCE 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Select pictures to be copied. Write instructions 
as to your choice, stating which portrait you de- 
sire —that at $16 or that at $19.50; also as re- 
gards frame, whether bronze or gilt; and state 
which of the above-named publications you select. 








Write your full name and address, giving town or 
city, county and State. Inclose_the whole in a 
carefully secured envelope or package, and have it 


properly stamped and mailed; or, if too large for 


mail, send by express, prepaid. 
Address all communications to 
FELIX MYERS, 
P. O. Box 526, 
116 W. 234 St., 


New York City, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[May 8, 1886, 
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DISTINGUISHED , ARRIVAL 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 





LETTER FROM JAMES 
ROBINSON, 


ATHLETIC TRAINER AT PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


Princeton, N. J., Jan. 21, 1886. 

I have found it imperative to have sure 
and simple remedies on hand in case of 
cuts, bruises, strains, sprains, colds, rheu- 
" matism, etc. Shortly after entering upon 
my profession in this country, I discov- 
ered such a remedy in Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters. I tried Benson’s Capcine and 
other plasters, but found them too harsh 
and irritating. 

Allcock’s Porous- Plasters give almost 
instantaneous relief, and their strengthen- 
ing power is remarkable. I have cured 
scores of students and friends of sore 
throats and colds by the application of 
these plasters on the throat and chest. I 
had a pupil who contracted a severe cold 
which settled on his kidneys. I placed 
two plasters over the kidneys, and the re- 
sult was that in six hours he was entirely 
well. In cases of weak back put two 
plasters on the small of the back, and in 
a short time you wili be capable of quite 
severe exercise. In ‘‘sprint” and ‘‘dis- 
tance” races and jumping, the muscles or 
tendons in the legs and feet sometimes 
weaken. This can invariably be relieved 
by cutting the plaster in narrow strips, so 
as to give free motion, and applying on 
muscles affected. : 

I have used Allcock’s Plasters success- 
fully in walking matches, when the legs 
became tired and swollen with over- 
exertion, by covering the important mus- 
cles with them. 

It is my unreserved opinion—an opin- 
ion formed after considerable experience 
—that Allcock’s Porous Plasters are a 
most efficacious and valuable remedy. 

James Rosinson. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Drvaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

‘ing, easily dizested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 

aa well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKGR & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
” 
for by Pzcx’s Par. Improvep 
Cusmionzp Ear Drums, 
CURE the D F Wh heard distinctly. 
invisible. Illustrated book & . . Addres: 


FREE 
or call on Fr. HISCOX, 853 Brosdway, N.Y. Name this paper. 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are at present the most 
popular,and preferred 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, 
) Catalogue Sent Free. 
\ AY Brancu HovseEs: 


by leading Artists. 
149 to 155 E. 14th 8t., N.Y. 
A pte eR MANY 

\ y i NTS. 
AWD THE POPE M'F'C CO., 

C7IING: 697 Washington St., Boston. 
Cf NS Gy. 12 Warren St., New York 
, 115 Wabash Ave., 


: oenold 
Constable Ko (6 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 
ORIENTAL AND ANTIQUE. 


A large invoice of the above goods just received; 
such a display has rarely been on exhibition. 

Our Spring importation of SCOTCH AXMIN- 
STERS, ROYAL WILTONS and BODY BRUS- 
SELS now open. 


Proadovay A 1 91h st. 


NEW YORK. 


Type-setting, etc., easy, 
persed directions. For 
usiness, home use, or 
money-making. For old 
or young. Send 2stamps 
for catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, etc., 
to the factory. 
Kelsey&Co. Meriden,Conn 


a LAR 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DIsPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPIUM i222 aut 
ir, J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


First Prize Medal eas 
wate § Manufacturer of 
Vienne, C.WEIS ) Meerschaum’ Pipes, 
ist3. Smokers’ Articles, etc.,wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Cire’lar free. 
399 Br way, N.Y. Factories, 
69 Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pi and 
Bowls made up in newest designs. 


ES nent ue Me. Sor ¢ month’s aubseription ‘to 
r handsomestor r,and you 

ceive FREE a copy of The Ladies ‘Work Box Com- 

panion,” or * The ies Crochet Manual” (64 pages 

each) as preferred. HOME GUEST Somerville, ass. 


BIRCH'S AND NOT 
WILL WIND WEAR OUT, 


watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
J, 8, Bince & Co., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 
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PEARS’ SOAP---Established in London 100 Yrs. 
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EARS’ Soap has received 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 


: and is for sale by the leading Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the UNITED STATES; also by Chemists and Vendors 
throughout the CIVILIZED WORLD. 





AWELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 
Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 


HARVARD TROUSER STRETCHER 

Three minutes’ time will apply the 
Stretcher and give the garment an ap- 
pearance of perfect freshness and new- 
ness. It takes out all wrinkles, all bag- 
fing from the knees, and puts a pair of 

ousers in perfect shape. Lasts a life- 
time. Sent postpaid to any P. O. in U.S. 
on receipt of $1.00. 


RICHMOND SPRING CO., 


130 Richmond Street, Boston, Mass. 








N. FRANKLIN ST. 


sexee CHicaGo.lU: 
FORS2PAGE CATALOGUE . 
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Population in 1865, 5,000; 
in 1885, 145,000! 


THE MONT PROSPEROUS CITY IN THE WORLD 


An Absolutely Safe Way to Make Money— 
No Speculation ; Positive Security. 


The Most Reliable and Best Investment in the 
World To-day is Real Estate 
in Kansas City. 


. The unparalleled increase of trade and popula- 


tion makes city and suburban property here the 
safest, surest and best investment that can be 
obtained. 

Lots that sold a few years since for $500 are to- 
day worth $5,000. 

This great railroad centre and Metropolis of the 
Far West, situated at the junction of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers, commanding, as it does, the 
ever-increasing trade of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Mexico, is only in its infancy. 

Weysell lots on monthly or quarterly payments. 
No other investments on the globe can show such 
profits as Kansas City real estate has paid in the 
past ten years. 

Plots of additions, maps of city, full particulars 
and terms of payment, furnished on application. 


T. J. GREEN & CO., Real Estate, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


REFERENCES: Bank or Kansas Crry, 
Bank or COMMERCE. 





The Overland Monthly 


This magazine has no rival in its own field. It is 
the only high-class monthly west of the Alleghanies, 
and it finds readers throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. Some of its attractive features are: 
PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE—NEW WRITERS, 
WITH SOMETHING TO SAY. 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, PIONEER SKETCHES, 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

WESTERN NOVELS, BREEZY SHORT STORIES ; 
SPANISH DAYS; MINING CAMPS. 

CIVICS, SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRIAL 
TOPICS, AND LIVING QUESTIONS. 

The Trade supplied by THe American News Co. 
and Branches. _London Office: Triibner's Sons, 57 
and 59 Ludgate Hill. 

Single subscription, $4 per year; single copies 
35c. Address, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
120 SuTTEeR St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


THISINK: IS: 


*~MANUFAGT URED 











Recommended by the 1 
B ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ANTHONY OEOHS, 51 Wannren Sr.. New York, 

Sole Agent for the United Staten” = 





